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Free No advertisement can give you all the facts you want 


and need. Get complete details (including news of 
Wayne’s new emergency door “rear-view”’ safety 
window to eliminate back-up accidents) by writing 
for our new illustrated folder. Address: Building V. 





WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A, 


World's Largest and Oldest School Coach Manufacturer 





uw Big, bright-colored Safety Posters (27” x 21”)... espe- 


é cially designed for classroom instruction in school bus 
safety. Write: Department of Safety Research, Room VS 
WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Summit and Norfolk Streets 
Richmond 11, Virginia 

















A Double Welcome Awaits You! 





When you come to Richmond for your Annual Convention, a double welcome 
will await you—At the Mosque, our Booths Nos. 47 to 56, Inclusive,—and at our 
New Building, just a short, pleasant walk down Main Street. We have lots to 


show you and will be most happy to have you! 





BLEACHERS  ‘ooo'er 5,000 





(FLOWERS| 











Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School Equip- 
ment and School Supplies! 





HERMITAGE HIGH SCHOOL, HENRICO COUNTY, VA. 


Another Safe and Satisfying Bleacher Installation by FLOWERS. Consult 
us FIRST on all of your Bleacher Requirements! 




















Manufacturers & Distributors 
OF 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND: *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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!...do Boys and Girls of all aqec 


love fo use COMPTON'S 7 





Yiky do £0 mary featkiled sy: 
‘During free periods my pupils enjoy browsing 
and reading in Compton’s in preference to their 
storybooks.” 


‘There are very few times during the school 
day when a number of Compton volumes are 
not in use on pupils’ desks.” 


** The pictures in Compton’s are worth the price 
of the set. Their accuracy, color and real interest 
appeal make these books as popular as the 
storybooks or magazines.” 


“Pupils wait in line for Compton’s. It is the 
most popular reference book in our school.” 


**My primary school children never tire of leaf- 
ing through Compton’s studying its beautiful 
pictures. It is a great aid to reading readiness.” 


‘My pupils find answers to questions through 
the Compton Fact-Index which they can’t find 
anywhere else—and they find them so quickly.” 


** Whenever a problem arises the first thought is 
*Let’s look it up in Compton’s’.”’ 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia Belongs in Every Classroom 


fore a some of te peace: 
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Compton text is written to arouse the interest of the reader. All essential facts 
are given, but these facts are related so clear concepts are formed. 

Compton articles are written to fit the grade levels where they are most fre- 
quently used. 

Compton pictures represent visual education at its best. Every picture is func- 
tional—a teaching picture, carefully planned right with the text to tell its full 
share of the story. 

Such pictures reproduced by the most advanced printing processes lend beauty 
and realism to all subjects. 

Captions above Compton pictures arrest attention, 
create interest and provoke questions. 


Legends below each picture explain the picture and 
give information not included in accompanying text. 





The beautifully designed pages invite the eye. 


we” 


Clear legible type printed on fine quality and nonglare yw 


English finish paper make for easy and pleasant reading. 


The easy reference Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each volume—as easy to use as the dicti»nary— 
makes every fact throughout the work instantly accessible 
by exact volume and page number. 





See the 1952 Compton’s at your State Convention in RICHMOND, Oct. 21-24; T. B. Cockey, Mgr. 


FE. Compton and Company 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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School Rings 


| Commencement 
Announcements 


Personal Cards 
Diplomas 
Caps and Gowns 
Medals and Trophies 
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Virginia High School 
League Plaques 
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W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


717 EAST GRACE STREET 
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CIRCLE 
TOURS 


SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS TOUR 
to 
FLORIDA 
(Dec. 26 through Jan. 3) 


Make reservations early 


Also 1953 summer tours: 


New England and Canada 
—14 days 


California and the Golden 
West — 25 days 


Write: 


CIRCLE TOURS 
Box 5125 State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 














From She Jop File 


[ enjoyed participating in the Vir- 
ginia Education Association Confer- 
ence (at Fredericksburg) very much, 
and have the decided impression that 
I heard 
many favorable comments while I was 
there, and I agree that Virginia will 
have better informed teachers as a re- 
sult of the Conference. 

John A. Tumblin, Jr. 

Department of Economics and 

Sociology 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Lynchburg 


the program was a success. 


We had a most successful meeting, 
und the facilities of your comfortable 
and attractive auditorium, with its ex- 
cellent acoustics, contributed greatly 
. . We have asked for 


the use of your auditorium for another 


to its success. . 
occasion. We hope we shall not wear 
out our welcome but we have enjoyed 
meeting there, and if it is within your 
policy, we would like to call upon you 
from time to time. 

William T. Luck, President 


Virginia Tuberculosis Association 


[he information about Social Se- 
curity and the Supplemental Retire- 
ment System, the Preventorium, and 
the Catawba Pavillion has arrived. 
May I express the appreciation of my 
committee for this valuable assistance 
in helping to inform the members of 
my Association about these splendid 
projects. We thank you. 

Hattie Mae Parlow, Chairman 

Welfare Committee 

Prince William County Education 
Association 

Manassas 


You may be interested in knowing 
that one day (this summer while 


studying at the University of Minne 
sota) I asked for the Virginia Journal 
of Education in the periodical room ot} 
the library, and was told that the 
journal had not been included in thei: 
periodicals since 1921. I myself d 
not know what the Virginia Journa’ 
was like in 1921, but as I have read the 
journals of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Cal 
ifornia, and many other states, I have 
thought each time how favorably ou 
journal compared with others, partic- 
ularly under its present editorship. 
In a lobby on the first floor of the 
library, there are large cases illustrat- 
ing the various facilities of the library. 
One is a display of periodicals, and in 
big raised letters is the caption, “Thi: 
library subscribes to 24,613 periodi- 
cals.” Each time I walked by this after- 
wards, I thought, “And NO Virginia 
Journal of Education!” 

Janie Lee Reynolds 

Petersburg 


[ have been in the Preventorium 
from June 4 to June 20. I wish to 
tell you that my stay there was pleas- 
ant, homelike, and so agreeable that 
illness lost most of its trouble. 

Nancy Foste: 

Farmville 

Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


BUILDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


ALTA-C 





~~ ay In baseball, track, swim- 

\ ming and any = sports 

\ competition, HEALTHY 

| 2, a teams are WINNING 


x -~\ «Co teams. ONE member 
. SM # with painful, distracting 


Athlete’s foot can impair 
x \| the efficiency of your en- 
f\ J 1 tire team. 


Here's the Sound Tested 
Program for 
ATHLETE'S FOOT Control 

. ALTA-CO POWDER 


. for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon o! 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less than a minute! Non-irritating 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for prop 
er strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder 
Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
" . for dusting, gives additional protec- 
tion against re-infection. Soothes whik 
drying between toes in shoes and socks, 
this potent but gentle fungicide does its 
work where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 


. for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solutior 
(1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal! 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
same hygienic sanitation you demand b« 
taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
‘‘Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem" 


a 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Carry Me Back 


In Old Virginia 
Pitty Years Ago 


In the October, 1902, issue of 

he Virginia School Journal, 
vriting on ‘““The Public High 
School in Virginia’, Prof. William 
Vl. Thornton of the University of 
Virginia, says, ‘We look upon the 
so-called Latin Scientific Course of 
he high school as the normal cur- 
riculum. This has been the result 
f the long battle between the 
}umanists and the scientists, whose 
wordy warfare vexed the public 
prints during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Some of us 
may sit down by the walls of II- 
lium and weep when we remember 
Homer. But Greek as a required 
language study in high school and 
college is as dead as Hebrew, and 
sane teachers must admit the fact 
and reckon with it. On the other 
hand, the scientific radicals have 
been shorn of their feathers, and 
their war-paint has been washed 
off in tears of disappointment. The 
fundamental branches of natural 
science and natural history have 
been admitted to a fixed though 
limited standing place in the cur- 
riculum; but the statute against 
further encroachment is graven in- 
delibly on the tablets of our edu- 
cational law. The final adjustment 
of conflicting claims seems marked 
by the moderation of sound sense 
and enlightened knowledge. That 
it will be materially disturbed in 
the near future seems most im- 


probable.’’ 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson has been 
elected to the presidency of Prince- 
ton, 


The marble capitals of the ro- 
tunda pillars at the University of 
Virginia will at once be completed. 
Mr. John Skelton Williams of 
Richmond, in honor of his father, 
John L. Williams, requested the 
Board of Visitors to have the work 
executed in the best manner at his 
expense. The work will cost 
$8,000. 
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Past Presidents 


Virginia Teachers League 
Virginia State Teachers 
Association 
and 
Virginia Education Association 


(Continuous Organizations ) 


Dudley R. Cowles 1898-1900 
Willis A. Jenkins 1900-01 
R. C. Stearnes 1901-05 
F. B. Fitzpatrick 1906-07 
J. H. Saunders 1907-08 
J. H. Binford 1908-09 
N. P. Painter 1909-10 
W. H. Keister 1910-11 
J. P. McConnell 1911-12 
J. A. Burruss 1912-13 
E. H. Russell 1913-14 
Algar Woolfolk 1914-15 
Charles G. Maphis 1915-16 
J. L. Jarman 1916-17 
J. A. C. Chandler 1917-19 
M. K. Cannon 1919-20 
W.R. Smithey 1920-21 
J. A. C. Hurt 1921-22 
Lulu D. Metz 1922-24 
Fred M. Alexander 1925-26 
J. J. Kelly, Jr. 1927-28 
Robert W. House 1929-30 
Hugh L. Sulfridge 1931-32 
Lucy Mason Holt 1933-34 
John E. Martin 1935-36 
Roland E. Cook 1937-38 
Joseph E. Healy 1939-40 
J. J. Fray 1941-42 
Ethel Spilman 1943-44 
G. Tyler Miller 1945-46 


(Z. T. Kyle, Aug.-Dec. 1946) 


Z. T. Kyle 1947-48 
W. A. Early 1949-50 
H. H. Walker 1951-52 


PRESIDENTS OF EARLIER 
ORGANIZATIONS-— 


(Not Continuous) 
Educational Association 


of Virginia 


D. Lee Powell 1863-66 
Rev. J. M. P. Atkinson 1866 


John B. Minor 1867-69 
Matthew F. Maury 1870 
W.R. Abbott 1871 
E. S. Joynes 1872 
Basil L. Gildersleeve 1873 
L. M. Blackford 1874 








William H. Ruffner 1875 
Thomas R. Price 1876-77 
William F. Fox 1878 
C. L. Cocke 1879-80 
R. M. Saunders 1881 
Charles S. Venable 1882 


Virginia Teachers Reading Circle 


F. V.N. Painter 1884 


Virginia Educational Association 


John E. Massey 1891-94 
E. C. Glass 1894-95 


Art Education 
Begins with 


CRAVOLA’ 


So important is CRAYOLA to school 
art education that it is available in 
packages of 8, 16, 24 and 48 colors, 
may be purchased in bulk, also extra 
41," x 46” size crayons are available 
in packages of 16 and 24 colors. It 
is still phenomenally low in price, 
fulfilling its original purpose of 
making art available to every school 


child in the land. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia ts 
WAYNE G. KING 






































Electric Power Tips the Scale 


What is it that makes America so strong 
—stronger, for example than Russia? 

Is it our big population?—the Reds have 
millions more people! 

Is it our mighty armed forces and our 
great store of arms?—they have more 
soldiers; can commit to immediate action 
more planes, more guns, more tanks! 

America is stronger because she can 
produce more. And one big reason is be- 
cause she has more electric power ! 

An American worker uses more than 
four times as much electricity as the aver- 
age Russian worker; produces in one hour, 
as much as the slave laborer can produce 
in a day. 

When present construction under way 
is completed, Vepco will have increased 
its steam generating capacity 170% over 
1946. Since 1946 Vepco has spent $214,- 
000,000 for added generating capacity, 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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transmission lines and new extensions of 
service to rural and other customers. (And 
not one penny of this $214,000,000 has 
been raised by taxation. It has come from 
savings and investments on the part of 
those who believe in the American system 
of Free Enterprise as the best way to build 
a strong and free America.) 

Most electricity in this country comes 
from business-managed companies like 
ours—companies that have doubled, and 
more than doubled, their capacity to supply 
adequate electric power since World War II. 
In Russia, the government owns and oper- 
ates all electric power plants. 

Low cost, business-produced, electric 
power is a key to American production 
... and production is the key to our freedom! 


Cooperating with... 
“Production for Freedom Week” 








ong. Bid umn (rk Chala i Complots 


Anmoun 


C election of Teac ming A Aidlé. Hor 19 S3 


Because coal touches every phase of daily life, these carefully 
planned free teaching aids offer you many interesting and fresh 
approaches to your classroom subjects. 









1. “The Genie Story’’—designed for all grades...tells 
in cartoon strip form how a young boy is 
shown by a Genie the wonders of coal. 


“Powering America’s Progress’’—16-mm., full- 
color, sound, running time 25 mins. .. . shows how 
coal is mined and used . . . has been hailed as 

one of the finest industrial films ever produced. 


“The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black & white, 
sound, running time 18 mins. Shows marvelous 
machines mining coal; how coal is used to 
make steel, electricity, chemicals. 


2. “Coal at Work’’—for teachers of every grade... 
a graphic description of the many uses of 
coal in our industrial civilization. 


3. “The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades, 
illustrated in color . . . a basic booklet on coal, 
its origin, history, types of mines, machinery 


’ “Underground Adventure’—16-mm., black and 
employed, uses, and the new horizons for coal. 


white, sound, running time 12 mins. Follows 
a group of boys in their training in a 
vocational school and a mine. 


4. "Class Report’’—for intermediate grades, 
illustrated in color . . . planned as a series 
of typical pupil reports that cover basic facts 
about coal and how it is used in everyday 
life. An entire classroom may participate 
within a single class session. 





Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The Story of 
Buried Sunlight”—29 brilliant full-color 
pictures; “Coal... Where We Find It and How 
We Mine It”—50 Siemes, black and white; 

“The Power of Coal”—27 frames, black & white. 
The strip films may be obtained at nominal cost. 








Use the coupon to get further information. In addition 
to the aids listed here, forthcoming issues of this 
magazine will carry reports on coal’s relation to many 
subjects useful for class discussion and study. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 







- “Map of the Coal Areas of the 
U. S. A.”"—a 9” x 16” map in color 
showing the coal areas of our 
country, the reverse side listing 














by states, our coal reserves and 1 
annual production. Bituminous Coal Institute, 
7 Educational Department, 320 South Bidg., 
6. “Cutaway View of an Washington 5, % C. eee | 
e “a ” ” 

. Underground Mine”—e 12” x 18 With respect to the various teaching aids on 
chart in three colors of the workings of a modern underground | aba ; a | 
mine, with descriptions of modern mining machinery | Coe eae epeeeny Metinarted te feaw | 

‘ } eee ee | 

7. “AMiracle of Modern Chemistry” —a color chart showing the more eon ‘bos =e | 
important chemical derivatives and products of bituminous coal. | Stenee cond ene eatue taferenction ; 

8. “Coal Black Magic’’—a complete discussion of coal chemistry. : (PLEASE PRINT) | 
9. “The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, illustrated | Name ——— | 
description of coal’s origin. Street — 

10. “Old King Coal Reigns Here”’—a play for the lower grades | City i Soe | 
dramatizing coal as one of Nature’s greatest gifts to man. | ad | 

| Position or grade a | 

lepensaiedeaeeeneeendin meee ae oe and 
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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America... teachers who want to start their 
children right .. . are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood — folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music — science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P. &. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record stove today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Editorials 


by Robert F- Williams 


Our Convention Theme 


NSOUND economic policies, much of the tension 

among various groups in our society and an in- 
ibility to intelligently compare our economy with 
hat of other nations are principally the result of 
conomic illiteracy. The threat of this kind of ignor- 
ance can be pointed up perhaps but not erased by 
newspaper advertisements extolling the American way 
of life and warning against the perils of foreign isms. 
Such illiteracy can only be wiped out by a thorough- 
going program of economic education on all educa- 
tional levels, primary, elementary, secondary, college 
and adult. Such education can not only best preserve 
and protect our American free enterprise system but 
can also best bring about a more harmonious relation- 
ship among farmers, labor, industrialists, big busi- 
nessmen and small businessmen. It can give great 
insight into the problems of government, and an in- 
telligent basis on which to judge governmental 
policies. 

As Dean Melby of New York University has said, 

If the average citizen of the United States makes 
up his mind on the various economic issues largely in 
terms of his own self-interest and neglects the facts 
of our economy with regard to our resources, our 
productive capacity, our problems of distribution and 
taxation, unsound economic policies are almost cer- 
tain to result.” 

A knowledge of property and its use; the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of goods and 
services; profits, and the relation of management and 
labor to them; the economic function and responsi- 
bility of government, the question of its regulatory 
power; inflation, taxes, competitive markets, savings, 
money and banking, prices, exchange, the conserva- 
tion of natural and human resources, the farm 
problem, personal finance and family economics are 


subjects of vital importance to every child according 
to his level of maturity. 

The VEA conference at Fredericksburg, this sum- 
mer, attended by some 150 business, industrial and 
civic leaders and a like number of educators, college 
and public school, had as its theme “‘Education for 
Economic Understanding’. Our 1952 VEA Conven- 
tion theme is the same. The purpose of all the at- 
tention to this topic is to appraise what the schools 
are now doing in the field of economic education and 
to consider means by which the job can be done 
better. 

The net effect of the Fredericksburg Conference, 
we believe, was a splendid demonstration that the 
schcols have not been remiss in this important re- 
sponsibility. Speakers from the State Department of 
Education, including Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. R. Claude 
Graham, Director of Instruction, and Mr. F. B. Cale, 
Director of Vocational Education, gave a clear and 
convincing picture of the ways in which the schools 
are educating for economic understanding and com- 
petency. 

As was pointed out at Fredericksburg, economic 
education begins at the earliest age. In the first grade, 
for example, we can teach the nature of property, the 
methods of its acquisition, the nature of its owner- 
ship, and the nature of its use. 

When our way of life is literally fighting for its 
survival, we cannot afford unsound economic poli- 
cies. Sound policies can exist only to the extent that 
our citizenry possesses an understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which our economic society is based and 
the manner in which it operates. 

To provide that understanding the schools are 
playing and must continue to play a vital role. 


45 to 50 Years Behind 


R. B. J. Chandler’s article on page eleven of this 

issue of the Journal further underlines the fact 
that Virginia's method of distributing State school 
funds fails to sufficiently take into account the princi- 
ple of equalization. He points out that only three 
states allocate a smaller percentage of funds on an 
equalization basis than does Virginia. 

Says Dr. Chandler, “It takes approximately fifty 
years for a new practice to be adopted by 95 percent 
of the school systems. Since 1900, the principle of 
equalization of educational opportunity has been 
recognized as a desirable goal in State support of edu- 
cation. As early as 1905, six states recognized equali- 
zation in their distribution of state-collected money. 
It seems clear that the seven states still distributing 84 
percent or more of their State aid on a general basis 
are somewhat near 45 to 50 years behind the best 
known practice in State school fiscal policy.”’ 
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Failure to apply the principle of equalization re- 
sults in: 

(1) certain wealthy school divisions exerting 
little effort as compared with their ability and as 
compared with the effort exerted by some of the 
poorer divisions. 

(2) an indefensible difference among counties and 
cities in the same State in the amount of money avail- 
able for school operation. 

These results can be seen in an examination of the 
salary schedules which will be in effect for 1952-53 
for Virginia teachers holding bachelor’s degrees. 

The 1952 General Assembly made a biennial ap- 
propriation of $19,500,000 for the establishment of 
a salary schedule for bachelor degree teachers ranging 
from a beginning salary of $2,000 to a maximum of 
$3,200 after twelve years of experience. Since $500 
was the maximum which the legislature permitted to 
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be added to the already existing local salary schedule 
maximum, we find that, this year, only 13 counties 
will have an actual maximum of $3,200, with the 
others falling into the following classes: 


Maximum Salaries Number of Counties 


$3100 7 
3000 8 
2960 I 
2900 13 
2800 17 
2700 14 
2600 14 
2500 1] 


Next year, for 1953-54, the above picture will im 
prove very little, inasmuch as from State funds in 
crements of only $100 per teacher are to be provided. 
This 1953-54 $100 State increment should and will 
be supplemented by certain localities in varying 
amounts. For many of the counties represented above, 
however, there is little or no hope of their approach 
ing the maximum of $3200 out of local funds in 
1953-54 or for some time to come. Their inability 
will be due to the fact that many of them are already 
exerting much greater effort than the divisions pay 
ing maximums of $3200 or more. 


Equalized distribution of school funds would have 
more nearly bridged the gap between the ideal maxi 
mum of $3200 and the amounts actually being paid 


Nevertheless, our teacher salary structure was vast 
ly improved by the 1952 General Assembly, as sug 
gested by Governor John S. Battle, who has already 
done more for public education than any previous 
Virginia governor. Undeniably, however, the im 
provement would have been more extensive had we 
adhered to the principle of equalization. 

Had the $19,500,000 been distributed on a highly 
equalized basis, the gap would have been much less, 
if it had existed at all, between the ideal maximum of 
$3200 and the actual salaries being paid. In addi 
tion to creating a happier educational situation, local 
tax burdens would have been much more equitably 
placed. 

Equalization can only become a reality in Virginia, 
however, when certain local units are willing to bear 
a fairer part of the tax burden and permit a larger 
share of State funds to go to the poorer school di 
visions, 

This calls for placing the welfare of the State as a 
whole above strictly selfish local interest. In time 
we hope, such courageous action will be taken. 


Harvesting Our Baby Crop 


S IS generally true of agricultural production, the 
, baby crop, too, varies considerably from State 


to State. As compared with the bumper crop in Cali 
fornia, where, according to an analysis of figures from 
the National Office of Vital Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., there has been an average annual increase in 
live births during the period 1941-1951 of 83.5 per 
cent, there has been a virtual drought in other states 
For example, the increase, for the same period, was 
only 8 percent in Oklahoma and 9.4 percent in 
Kentucky. 

Virginia's crop, representing a 32 percent annual 
increase for the same period was about average. It 
. placed her at mid-point among the forty-eight states. 
but in fourth rank among the Southeastern states. 


State Percentage Increase Rank 
Florida 60.1 ] 
Tennessee 34.3 2 
Louisiana 32.6 3 
Virginia 32.0 4 
Georgia 28.2 5 
Alabama 24.4 6 
North Carolina 24.0 7 
South Carolina 22.) 8 
Mississippi 16.2 9 
West Virginia 16.1 10 
Arkansas 14.3 1] 
Kentucky 9.5 12 


For all states the educational harvesting of their 
baby crops will be an expensive business, particularly 
since the effect on school enrollment will be cumula 
tive. In Virginia, using 1940 as a base. with 56,558 
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live births, the 32 percent average annual increase for 
the following eleven years would add cumulatively. 
by 1957, around 200,000 youngsters to our school 
enrollment. This calculation does not, of course, al- 
low for deaths or drop-outs. But the figure, nonethe- 
less, is appalling. 


No wonder, then, that Dr. James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard University, referred to in the 
September 22 issue of Newsweek as the No. | man in 
American education, is quoted as raising the follow 
ing grave question: 


‘The American people are going to have to make 
a series of highly important decisions in the next five 
to ten years—probably before 1960. By that time the 
school-age population will have increased by at least 
50 per cent and may be in process of doubling. The 
most serious problems will arise when the secondary 
schools begin to feel the impact of this increased birth 
rate of the 1940s and 1950s. 


“Our teachers today are receiving fantastically low 
salaries. We need to spend much more money on our 
schools just to meet this situation: Soon we will be 
faced with double the load of students. We need 
good administrators as well as good teachers—admin 
istrators who know how to cope with great masses 
of children, the social situation, the political situation, 
and the tax situation. 

‘These are the educational problems which the 
American people should be pondering in every one 
of the 48 states before it is too late. How are we 
going to finance an adequate public-school program 
in the face of the vast increase in students? This is 
the question that should be first on the agenda of the 
great educational debate.’’ 
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Sources and Distribution of 


State Educational Funds 


in the United States 


by B. J. Chandler 





Dr. B. J. Chandler is Assistant 
Professor of Education at the 


University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, 
CCORDING to the tenth 


amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, education is a State 
function. The method of imple- 
menting this constitutional amend 
ment has varied from State to State. 
In many respects, however, the 
various states have followed a sim1- 
lar pattern in establishing and 
maintaining public schools. For 
example, the State school fiscal pol- 
icy of many of the states today re- 
flects a concern for a foundation 
program which is aimed at equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. 
The school fiscal policy of a 
State is, in the final analysis, de- 
termined by the people within the 
State. So far as legal authority is 
concerned the people of a State 
may finance public education 
through taxing powers of the State, 
through taxing powers of local ad- 
ministrative districts, or through a 
combination of State and local tax- 
ing powers. Examination of data in 
Table I reveals that a majority of 
the states today have established a 
partnership foundation program. 
In other words, public education is 
financed through a combination 
of State and local support. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION DERIVED FROM STATE SOURCES* 


4-25% from State 


Colorado, Connecti 
cut, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nevada, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, 
New Hampshire, New Oklahoma, Oregon, 


Arizona, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, 


Jersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Virginia, Vermont, 


Rhode Island, South 


Dakota, Wisconsin Wyoming 


*National Education Association, Research Division. 
Systems. Washington, D. C. The Association, 


According to data in Table la 
total of 15 states provide 25 per 
cent or less of total educational 
costs while 3 states provide 75 per 
cent or more of the public school 
expenditures. In 30 states, then, 
from 25 to 75 per cent of school 
revenue is derived from State 
sources. 

Legislation in each State speci- 
fies a formula for the distribution 
or allocation of State funds. In 
School Finance Systems! the ap- 
portionment method is classified 
under three headings: namely, gen- 
eral aid, equalization aid, and 
special aid. General aid, sometimes 
referred to as flat grants, is usually 
distributed on the basis of statistical 
information about local school dis- 
tricts or divisions. For example, 
State funds may be allocated to lo- 
calities on the basis of average daily 
attendance, enrollment, census data, 
classroom units, or a combination 
of various data. It is obvious that 
the equalization principle is ignored 
by the general aid formula. 

Equalization funds are appor- 
tioned in such a manner as to make 
available to the children of every 


1 National Education Association, Research 
Division, School Finance Systems, Series 1, 
State Systems, Washington, D. C.: The As- 
sociation, 1951. 


25-50% from State 


Maryland, Minnesota, 


50-75% from State 75-90% from Stat 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware 
California, Florida, New Mexicc 
Georgia, Louisiana, Washington 
Michigan, Mississippi 

North Carolina, 

South Carolina, 

Tennessee, Texas 

West Virginia 


School Finance Systema, Series 1, State 


1951 


locality a foundation program, and 
at the same time equalize the bur- 
den of financial support. The use 
of State aid to achieve varying de- 
grees of equality of educational op 
portunity is widespread today. 
The equalization concept viewed 
from the standpoint of State re- 
sponsibility for education has re- 
sulted in a state-local partnership 
with concomitant responsibilities 


Equalization Principle Expressed 

A widely accepted definition of 
the equalization principle is ex- 
pressed by Mort in the following 
words: 

‘The State shall define a founda- 
tion program below which no lo- 
cality shall be allowed to go and 
shall arrange, by complete State 
support or otherwise, that the bur- 
den of supporting this program 
shall fall upon the people in all 
localities equally according to their 
taxpaying ability. It shall then 
permit and encourage communities 
to provide better educational pro- 
grams supported largely or entirely 
out of local taxes.”’ 

An equalization formula which 
contains an absolutely accurate and 
equitable measure of local ability 
and effort has yet to be devised. 
However, we should not be de- 
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terred in our efforts to devise such 
a measure. 

Special aid includes such items as 
free textbooks, supervisory or ad- 
ministrative salaries, vocational ed- 
ucation, transportation, and special 
education. 

The percentage of State funds 
apportioned as general, equaliza- 
tion, and special aid is shown in 
Table II. 

In an earlier section of this 
article apportionment methods 
were listed and defined. The defi- 
nitions given are those universally 
recognized by authorities in public 
school finance. A closer analysis of 
original data reveals that all State 
officials do not adhere to the gen- 
erally recognized classification of 
apportionment methods. There- 


fore, the figures presented in Table 
II are not comparable in all cases. 
For example, in North Carolina the 
State official who prepared the re- 
port of his State for School Finance 
Systems indicated that 96.4 per 
cent (See Table II) of the State 
funds were distributed as general 
aid. In the same report we find 
these words: 

‘The largest of the State’s con- 
tributions—nine months school 
fund—is for general control, in- 
structional service, operation of 
plant, and auxiliary services for all 
schools for a term of 180 days. 
This money is allotted to county 
and city administrative units on 
the basis of need, as shown in bud- 
gets submitted to the controller’s 
office of the State board of educa- 
tion.” 


TABLE II 
APPORTIONMENT OF STATE FUNDS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION* 





General Aid Equalization Aid 


Special Aid 


State Year 

Alabama 1951 10.3% 84.7% 5.0% 
Arizona 1951 95.8 0 4.2 
Arkansas 1949 28.9 48.7 22.4 
California 1949 75.9 7.2 6.9 
a 1951 60.4 38.4 cz 
Connectiont ......... 1951 91.3 0 1 8.7 
RO i we wen 1950 7O.4 0 1 24.3 
Florida 1951 0 98.5 | ee 
eee... ee 1950 76.4 16.7 6.9 
ES ee ee 1951 0 99.3 0.7 
SE 5.0 a5 aes rane ait 1950 29.3 43,3 27.4 
pee eae 1950 0 98.7 }.3 
Ree? oo theng hcke oe 1950 67.8 10.0 27.2 
Kansas 1951 35.9 63.4 0.7 
Kentucky 1951 79.3 16.8 3.9 
eee 1950 63.4 15.01 21.6 
a 1950 70.5 8.8 20.7 
oS ee 1950 48.4 41.3 10.3 
Massachusetts 1950 0 85.3 14.7 
Michigan 1951 49.4 48.8 1.8 
ee 1950 68.6 19.5 11.9 
Mississippi 195] 48.4 48.4 3.2 
ag ek again Sa aardine 5 1950 64.0 16.9 19.1 
Montana 1950 90.4 1.9 Ps 
RR aE 1951 44.6 0.1 55.3 
Nevada ne Alin 1950 96.2 3.5 0.3 
New Hampshire ...... 1950 29.9 49.3 £12 
New Jersey 1950 41.6 36.71 ‘kB 
New Mexico 1949 89.1 0 1 10.9 
New York 1950 0 94.4 5.6 
North Carolina 1950 96.4 0 1 3.6 
North Dakota . 1950 92.7 4.8 2.5 
Ohio =< 1950 67.6 29.6 2.8 
Oklahoma 1950 13.0 50.0 37.0 
eat 96; . yaihve 1951 83.1 14.4 25 
Pennsylvania ........ 1950 0 97.7 aD 
Rhode Island . . 1950 14.6 4.0 81.4 
South Carolina ....... 1950 83.3 0 1 16.7 
South Dskota ........ 1951 93.4 QO 1 6.6 
Tennessee 1950 19.8 63.6 16.6 
LS as A Sa 1951 53.0 43.1] 3.9 
SUN oct ds. og ara a 1950 0 96.9 3.1 
Virginia 1951 84.7 2.6 le:7 
Wee 2. 02k ee 1950 98.6 Q 1 1.4 
Washington 1950 87.3 7.0 ef 
West Virginia 1951 0 98.7 1.3 
Wisconsin 1950 ae 84.2 14.6 
Wyoming 1950 94.3 5.1 0.6 








*National Education Association, Research Division. School Finance Systems, Series 1, State 


Systems, Washington, D. C.: 
1See Table ITI. 
tion basis. 
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The Association, 
These states actually distribute a substantial portion of funds on an equaliza- 


1951, 





The description of the distribu 
tion in North Carolina clearly in- 
dicates equalization, rather than 
general aid. The fundamental com 
ponents of equalization are present 
in the North Carolina system. The 
fundamentals of equalization are: 
(1) a foundation program, (2) 
certain effort required of localities, 
(3) share in State aid based upon 
need, and (4) opportunity for a 
local district to provide a better 
educational program from _ local 
support. In reality, about $60,- 
598,109 of the total of $62,881,- 
459 was for equalization purposes. 

Table III contains a list of 
states with a basis of distribution 
of certain funds that is essentially 
equalizing in nature. 


Methods Compared 


The data presented in Table III 
shed additional light on the ap- 
portionment of State funds for 
public education as outlined in 
Table II. When distribution 
methods are comparable, we find 
that over half the states allocate 50 
per cent or more of the educational 
funds on an equalization basis. 

No State funds were distributed 
as general aid in 8 states while in 
18 states 50 per cent or more of the 
State money was allocated accord- 
ing to a general aid formula. It is 
significant that in most of those 
states distributing a major portion 
of educational aid on a general 
formula, the percentage that State 
funds are of total costs is compara- 
tively small. For example, in 
Maine, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and Rhode Island from 1 
per cent (Nebraska) to 24 per cent 
(North Dakota) of educational 
costs are derived from State sources. 
In these same states a high per- 
centage of State funds are dis- 
tributed on a non-equalizing basis. 
It would seem that in those states 
where education is supported large- 
ly by local districts the State school 
fiscal policy has failed to keep 
abreast of modern principles of 
school finance. 

Comparatively speaking, special 
aid accounts for a minor part of 
State aid. In 21 states special aid 
accounts for 5 per cent or less of the 
State educational funds. It should 
be pointed out that in many states 
a large part of the special aid is 
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TABLE IIl 


BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION AND AMOUNT OF STATE FUNDS IN CERTAIN STATES* 


State 
onnecticut 


elaware 


ouisiana 


New Mexico 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Vermont 





Basis of 

Distribution 
An amount per pupil depend- 
ing on number of pupils in 
unit 
Sliding scale based on average 
annual receipts from taxation 


Approved budget 


Rates of minimum - salary 
schedule and number of teachers 


Weighted average daily 
attendance 


Per weighted pupil in average 
daily attendance 


Need—approval of state 
board of education 


Number of teachers employed 
and type of certificate held plus 
5 per cent for supervision 
and/or incidentals. 


4 on number of pupils, % on 
number of teachers 


Number of average daily at- 
tendance rate decreasing as 
number of pupils increases, 
with deduction of 5 per cent 
of total tax raised and increase 


Total Amount 


Amount From State Sources 
$10,740,262 $11,757,490 
577,088 

7,706,873 10,517,516 
11,300,000 61,745,529 
15,791,277 21,676,496 
9,713,145 25,316,551 
60,598,109 62,881,459 
24,713,328 26,670,634 
1,500,000 2,643,995 
2,594,339 2,631,239 


of 25 per cent to 5 per cent of 


school tax raised and spent. 





*National Education Association, Research Division. School Finance Systems, Series 1, State 
Systems. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1951. 


equalizing in effect. In Iowa, for 
example, $1,700,744 of a total of 
$10,931,195 of State money goes 
to finance pupil transportation. 
Such aid is equalizing in that it at- 
tempts to compensate for sparsity 
of population. Similar conditions 
prevail in many states. 


Virginia’s Distribution 

How does the Virginia svstem 
of distributing State aid compare 
with general practice in the United 
States? In the 1950-51 school 
year 84.7 per cent of Virginia's ed- 
ucational funds were distributed as 
general aid. Only 6 of the 48 states 
allocate a higher percentage of 
State aid on a general aid basis. In 
other words, 41 of the 48 states 
allocate a higher percentage of 
funds on a non-general aid basis 
than does Virginia. 

Empirical evidence indicates that 
a desirable educational innovation 
goes through an extremely slow 
diffusion process. It takes approx- 
imately 50 years for a new practice 
to be adopted by 95 per cent of the 
school systems. Since 1900 the 
principle of equalization of educa- 
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tional opportunity has been recog- 
nized as a desirable goal in State 
support of public education. As 
early as 1905 six states recognized 
equalizat‘on in their distribution 
of state collected money.! It seems 
clear that the 7 states still distrib- 
uting 84 per cent or more of their 
State aid on a general aid basis are 
somewhere near 45 to 50 years be- 
hind the best known practice in 
State school fiscal policy. 

In 1950-51 only 2.6 per cent 
of Virginia’s State aid went for 
equalization purposes. Only 3 of 
the states allocate a smaller per- 
centage of funds on an equalization 
basis. 

Experience indicates that in the 
predominately general aid states 
(such as Virginia, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, and others) the gap increases 
continually between the ‘‘poor”’ 
schools and the ‘‘rich’’ schools. It 
should be pointed out in this con- 
nection that equalization does not 
mean a leveling down. A funda- 
mental of this principle is the as- 





1 Cubberley, Edward, P., State School Funds 
and Their Apportionment. New York: Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1905. 


surance of a minimum program 
without placing a ceiling on oppor- 
tunities. Equalization means that 
a foundation program is guaran- 
teed to every child within the 
boundaries of a State. The equali- 
zation principle makes it incum- 
bent upon the State to provide the 
machinery for extending to each 
child educational opportunity the 
people of the State consider desir- 
able and necessary. 


William F. Russell has said, 
“We cannot re-enact an act of God, 
but we can adjust ourselves to the 
inequalities of Nature’. Distribu- 
tion of State aid on an equalization 
basis is an attempt to “‘adjust our- 
selves to the inequalities of nature.”’ 


One other comparison of Vir- 
ginia’s school fiscal policy with 
that of other states should be made. 
In Virginia the apportionment of 
State aid is based upon 13 items 
(i.e. salaries, transportation, super- 
vision, etc.). This number is ex- 
ceeded by only one State. Maine's 
distribution is based upon 17 
items. 


It is obvious that a multiplicity 
of items in the State distribution 
system unduly complicates. the 
system. Simplicity is a desirable 
quality of any State aid plan. 
There seems to be a significant re- 
lationship between the type of 
State aid plan and the number of 
bases in the plan. Those states 
with essentially general aid plans 
also have a greater number and a 
greater complexity of items for 
which funds are allocated. This 
fact indicates a State fiscal policy 
that has grown by a process of ac- 
cretion into a hodge-podge that is 
unstable and fraught with in- 
equity. 

In conclusion, the problem of 
disbursing State educational funds 
has existed in the United States 
for over a century. Varying con- 
cepts of the degree of control and 
the share of the costs in each State 
have grown out of the experiences 
in the particular State. However, 
each State should keep abreast of 
modern developments in the field 
of public school finance. Worth- 
while guidance is available to Vir- 
ginia from empirical evidence re- 
corded in the statutes of other 
states. 
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Human Relations 
Begin in the Classroom 


by L. Grady Wade 





Biology Teacher, Hillsville High School, Hillsville 


VERY educative experience 

should bring about a change 
for the better in the participant's 
attitudes and beliefs. To this we 
have tuned-in almost mute ears 
when actually it is the answer to 
every teacher's search for a set of 
criteria for a given unit or project. 
Unless we are conscious of the im- 
portance of a good human rela- 
tions program in our classrooms 
and of the change in a person, we 
can see no growth—and growth is 
our ultimate goal, is it not? 

Many students come to our 
classes fairly gifted with the abili- 
ty to work individually, but al- 
most totally bereft of any desire to 
work efficiently with fellow stu- 
dents. Individual projects should 
and must be a part of our class- 
work, but certainly not to the ex- 
tent that it suffocates the desire of 
humans to associate with their own 
species. As I see it, we need to pro- 
mote good human relations pro- 
grams within our student bodies. 
We can begin by’ practicing in our 
classrooms and perhaps in time it 
will permeate other areas. 

What, then, can we do in our 
classrooms to obtain a good, coop- 
erative, working spirit among our 
students’? This is the way we, as 
teacher and students, are trying to 
work together in harmony in our 
sophomore biology classes in Hills- 
ville High School. 

First, the teacher must be cog 
nizant of the principle of growth, 
and be on guard to thwart any at- 
tempt to dwarf the process. In this 
respect without good classroom 
discipline the group process will fail 
miserably. Good planning is also 
a key to its continued success. 
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Secondly, sociometric tests were 
given at the beginning of the school 
session. hese are compared with 
follow-up sociometric testing dur- 
ing the session to determine changes 
in attitudes toward fellow students. 

Next, a common interest theme 
was chosen. This might be called 
a unit or project title, and may be 
chosen by the teacher, students, or 
cooperatively. The method of se 
lection is conditioned by one’s in 
dividual situation. 

Then there came the exploration 
period. And explore we did! 

‘John, what book are you using?”’ 
‘Mary, will you please let me have 
that book when you finish with 
it?’’ Yes, those and many more 
such remarks could be heard as the 
students began research on the cen- 
tral topic. No reading for facts at 
this stage, mind you, but searching 
for possible interesting sub-topics 
that might be developed later on in 
committee work. Yes, that was our 
big step. 


The Big Decision 


The day had arrived for big de 
cisions. Into how many subtopics 
would we divide our main topic? 
Our exploration period had cer- 
tainly unearthed numerous possi- 
ble channels for further extensive 
and intensive research. As _ the 
teacher led the discussion on pos- 
sible subtopics, the class chairman, 
chosen earlier, wrote them upon 
the blackboard, and the recorder 
recorded. The list proved to be 
long and composed of subtopics 
that were shallow and too broad, 
along with excellent and intelli- 
gent ones. Our job now was to 
evaluate the list. ‘“Was this topic 


too broad?’ ‘Did these over 
lap?’’ Yes, we asked ourselves 
many questions, and after thought- 
ful, intelligent consideration we 
narrowed the topics to a workable 
number for our group. A big task 
had been completed. 


Now our next problem was to 
divide into interest groups. How 
were these determined? You're 
right! The sociometric tests pro 
vided the evidence needed — the 
names of the students and their 
three choices of fellow students 
“they'd rather work with’’ along 
with the names of persons ‘‘they 
did not care to have as compan 
ions’, and the ‘‘isolates’’—not 
chosen by anyone. A subtopic was 
selected by each committee. In this 
first grouping, as far as possible. 
students were grouped with one of 
their three choices. I find a group 
of four more satisfactory: five 
seems psychologically bad. In a 
four-year period of experimenta- 
tion involving grouping I found 
that the group process was often 
given a‘‘blackeye’’ if the first groups 
were not congenial. Gradually dur- 
ing the year as new topics are dis- 
cussed new groups are formed, each 
person getting the opportunity to 
work with every member of the 
class. In past years follow-up soci 
ometric tests have shown that in 
mamy cases the students included 
those that had formerly been ex 
cluded in their revised list of 
students ‘“‘with whom they’d rather 
work’’, and isolates were almost 
non-existent. Would you not call 
this a change in attitudes toward 
fellow students? Isn’t that good 
human relations? And it was ac- 
complished via subject matter. 
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CHANGED ATTITUDES result from group operations via subject matter. Biology students at Hillsville High School 
are shown as they participate in group activities in their classroom, learning to appreciate one another as they work to- 


gether. Art and science are integrated in the student-made natural habitats of mammals during a study of mammals and 
their habitats, while on the classroom wall are seen huge papier mache insects made by students during an insect study. 


[he seige is on! For hours, 
days, and perhaps weeks there is 
a scampering to the room reference 
shelf, signing of permission slips 
to the main library, sharing of ma- 
terials, gnashing of teeth—some- 
times tears—thwarted plans, utter 
frustrations, but finally smiles! 
[he report was ready. During this 
period of activity the _ teacher 
visited’’ each committee as often 
as possible, serving in the capacity 
of counselor. The group process 
will not function properly unless 
you provide this guidance. 


After this ‘‘battle of the bulge” 
come the final plans and ultimate 
victory. ‘We've collected our ma- 
terials: now how shall we present 
it to the class?’ “‘Let’s have a 
panel discussion’, suggests Tom. 
‘No, too boring, how about a tape 
recording?’’ Tom’s idea? Jim’s? 
Mary’s? Sometimes, yes. Not al- 
ways—perhaps a convergence of 
all ideas into one _ supercolossal 
idea. The depravity of originality 
urged us on to a realization of this 
goal, and in most cases our efforts 
were paid off in exemplar cases of 
rare originality. 

The sharing of committee find- 
ings is accomplished not only in 
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the form of oral reports, but also 
in sOme instances as projects, cr 
projects plus oral explanations. 
Well-planned activities involving 
group decisions foster good human 
relations. In our particular in- 
stance many of our group activi- 
ties have shown an integration of 
art with science, and this, I be- 
lieve, is the germ of interest re- 
sponsible for the success of our im- 
proved human relations. 
Experiences Evaluated 

The final report is now offered 
to the class. The “‘audience’’, seated 
in committees, practices good as- 
sembly manners embodying respect 
and tolerance of ideas, or opinions, 
and checks each committee’s efforts 
against a class-prepared evaluation 
checklist. At the conclusion of the 
presentation each committee meets 
and evaluates the presentation. The 
chairmen, at the request of the pre- 
siding class chairman, submit eval- 
uations. Each committee also ap- 
praises its own work, and then the 
teacher, who has served as counsel- 
or during the entire process, evalu- 
ates. 

Now our topic has been dis- 
cussed, and evaluated, but our task 


is not complete. What had we 
gained from this experience? Each 
class member wrote on the topic, 
‘What Have I Gained from This 
Experience?’’, followed-up by a 
class discussion of the same topic. 

Naturally there were subject 
matter accumulations, but for the 
sake of the title only human rela 
tions accomplishments will be 
noted. As the teacher’s evaluation 
paralleled that of the students’, 
allow the actual words of the 
students to serve as a student eval 
uation. 

“‘T have learned that in order to 
work well in a group you must try 
to understand and receive another 
person's opinion, whether good or 
bad, tactfully.” 

“T have learned to be more re- 
liable, and to accept responsibility 
because everyone must do his share 
or the entire group suffers.”’ 

“It gives you a chance to really 
get to know other people and make 
new friends. In this respect we 
have learned how to work with 
different types of people.”’ 

Now you be the judge of wheth- 
er we gained anything in the realm 
of good human relations in our 
classroom. 
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The description of the county superintendent and the city superintendent 
as pictured in this article has been deduced from averages, representing no 


particular person. 


The complete study, The Status of 
Virginia Superintendents, by Oldson 
Grant Rush, may be obtained through 
inter-library loan by writing to Alder- 
man Library, University of Virginia. 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


by Grant Rush 


Principal, Millboro High School, 
Millboro 


Status of Virginia's Superintendent 


HE status of the Division 

Superintendent in Virginia as 
portrayed below is based upon the 
medians of the various traits and 
factors which were compiled and 
discussed in a study, The Status of 
Virginia Superintendents. Since the 
superintendents of Virginia are 
composed of county superintend- 
ents and city superintendents and 
since there may be those who desire 
to compare the two groups, the 
status of county superintendents 
and city superintendents has been 
described separately. 


The County Superintendent 


The county superintendent is a 
man approximately 52 years of 
age who has served as county sup- 
erintendent of schools slightly over 
14 years, and who has been serving 
in his present position a little more 
than 13 years. He has the Master’s 
Degree and has had an abundance 
of professional experience. His ex- 
periences include that of classroom 
teacher and principal, and, in many 
instances, he has had experience as 
a supervisor, director of instruction, 
assistant superintendent, or some 
other supervisory or administrative 
position. His salary as of 1951-52 
was $5840 compared with a salary 
of $3481 in 1943-44—an increase 
of 68 per cent. In 1943-44 he re- 
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ceived a low of $1100 and a high 
of $7100 compared with a low of 
$2100 and a high of $12000 in 
1951-52. The cost of living in- 
creased by 59 per cent during. the 
years 1943 to 1952. These figures 
show that the county superintend- 
ent’s salary has more than kept pace 
with the rising cost of living dur- 
ing the last ten years. However, 
when we compare his salary with 
those of other professions and with 
similar positions in industry, the 
comparison is less favorable. There 
are at least four counties in which 
he is making $4000 or less. A 
minimum salary floor would be in 
order, it seems, to eliminate these 
exceptionally low salaries. 


Members of his staff include, in 
most cases, an elementary super- 
visor and in many instances a di- 
rector of instruction, a visiting 
teacher, a director of transporta- 
tion, or a director of maintenance. 
Occasionally he has an assistant 
superintendent. There are, never- 
theless, those counties where the 
superintendent has none of these 
staff members. In such counties 
he is compelled to spend too much 
time in routine work. He should 
be relieved as much as possible 
from such duties in order to devote 
more time to planning and execut- 


ing the more important aspects of 
the school program. 


Shift in Duties 


He has, during the last ten years, 
experienced a shift in many of his 
duties, most of which have become 
more important. Among those be- 
coming much more important dur- 
ing this period are: planning and 
financing school buildings, main- 
tenance and operation of school 
plant, providing in-service program 
for teachers, selecting teachers, pu- 
pil transportation, office routine, 
reports to State officials, and cur- 
riculum study and revision. This 
shift in importance of many of 
his duties has created a need for 
various staff members to help exe- 
cute these duties. 


He, but for several exceptions, is 
affliated with two of the leading 
professional organizations —- the 
Virginia Education Association 
and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. However, in one out of 
every four counties he does not be- 
long to the American Association 
for School Administrators. His 
one-hundred per cent membership 
in this organization would be de- 
sirable, since it would afford a 
good opportunity to offer and to 
receive educational research and 
service. In a few instances he be- 
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longs to the Phi Delta Kappa, the 
Department of Rural Education, 
ind the Virginia Academy of 
Science. 

Of the non-professional organi- 
zations to which he belongs, the 
Vasonic Order heads the list. 
Others in their respective order 
ire: Rotary Club, Ruritan Club, 
Lion’s Club, and Kiwanis Club. 
He belongs to approximately two 
\f these clubs. 

What He Reads 

The county superintendent 
subscribes to four of the leading 
educational magazines. The ones 
most frequently subscribed to in 
their respective order are: the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, the 
NEA Journal, and The School 
Executive. These three are taken 
by the majority of superintendents. 


He has continued through the 
years, and especially since the turn 
of the century, to gain additicnal 
power and authority. More specifi- 
cally, this gain has been primarily 
in the field of general leadership. 
Gains have also been very evident 
in the fields of executive duties, 
policy formulation and supervi- 
sion, and appraisal of policies and 
practices. Today he occupies a po- 
sition of relative prominence to 
what he did fifty to sixty years ago 
when he was considered an untried 
officer or ‘handy man” to serve 
at the pleasure of the local board. 

A number of important prob- 
lems are confronting him at present. 
It is extremely difficult for him to 
secure and hold adequately trained 
teachers due to several reasons— 
better facilities, higher salaries, less 
teaching load, and better living 
conditions in other states or in ur- 
ban areas within the State. He is 
seriously handicapped by these con- 
ditions. A problem, perhaps 
equally important, is that of pro- 
viding adequate housing. The 
building lull during World War 
II, when materials and labor were 
scarce and costly, resulted in fail- 
ure to provide for a normal enroll- 
ment, not to speak of the increased 
enrollment due to the high birth- 
rate during the War. Since the out- 
break of the Korean War prices 
have continued to skyrocket. 
Other important problems con- 
fronting him are: financing con- 
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struction, financing the entire pro- 
gram, race segregation, increased 
duties, and financing teachers sal- 
aries. The nature of these prob- 
lems seems to indicate that most 
are due, in part at least to a lack of 
sufficient funds, 


The City Superintendent 

The city superintendent is a man 
51 years of age, with a Master’s 
Degree and approximately eleven 
years of experience as superintend- 
ent, having served ten of the eleven 
years in his present position. I[ndi- 
cations are that the city superin 
tendent, like the county superin- 
tendent, is secure in his position. 
No city superintendent has less 
than a Master's Degree, and ap 
proximately 15 per cent hold a 
Dector’s Degree. His varied pro- 
fessional experiences have, in the 
majority of cases, included that otf 
classroom teacher and school prin- 
cipal. Frequently he has had ex- 
perience aS a supervisor, assistant 
superintendent, and director cf 
instruction. 


He is drawing in 1951-52 a 
salary of $8272 as compared with 
a salary in 1943-44 of $4200. 
During this period he has received 
an increase of 97 per cent. In 1943- 
44 he received a low salary of 
$1100 and a high salary of $8004, 
compared with a low of $2100, 
and a high of $14,000 in 1951-52. 
The cost of living during this 
period increased by 59 per cent. 
Comparing the increase in salary of 
the county superintendent with 
that of the city superintendent, it 
is apparent that the city superin- 
tendent has fared much better than 
the county superintendent in sal- 
ary. A minimum salary floor 
would also eliminate the few ex- 
tremely low salaries of the city 
superintendent. 


Duties of the city superintend- 
ent, like those of the county super- 
intendent, have shifted in impor- 
tance during recent years. His du- 
ties showing the greatest increase 
in importance during the past ten 
years are public relations, main- 
tenance of school plant, planning 
school buildings, curriculum study 
and revision, and operation of the 
school plant. 

Members of the city superin- 
tendent’s staff include a director of 


instruction, assistant superintend- 
ent, elementary supervisor, second- 
ary supervisor, visiting teacher, 
supervisor of music, and business 
manager. Occasionally he has a 
supervisor of art, a director of 
health and physical education, a 
school nurse, supervisor of audio- 
visual education, director of guid 
ance, and director of research. _ 

He maintains 100 per cent mem 
bership in the Virginia Education 
Association, the National Educa 
tion Association, and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin 
istrators. 

As for membership in non-edu 
cational organizations he belongs 
to at least one. The leading organ 
izations are, respectively, the Ro 
tary Club, Kiwanis Club, Masonic 
Order, Lion’s Club, and Ruritan 
Club. 

Membership in the VEA and 
the NEA automatically entitles 
him to the Virginia Journal of 
Education, and the NEA Journal. 
In addition to these two publica- 
tions, he takes The American 
School Board Journal. In the ma- 
jority of cases he also receives J he 
School Executive and The Na 
tion's Schools. His interest in pro 
fessional magazines seems to be 
considerably greater than the coun 
ty superintendent. 


Increased Leadership 

The city superintendent has re 
ceived practically the same delega 
tion of powers as has the county 
superintendent. He has expert 
enced an increase in these powers 
primarily in the field of general 
leadership. with executive duties 
being second, supervision third, 
policy formulation fourth, and ap 
praisal of policies and practices be 
ing fifth. 

The city superintendent, in no 
lesser degree than the 
superintendent, has continued to 
become a more important figure in 
the local schcol unit. He is en 
trusted to perform many duties 
which were in years past performed 
by the local board. 

He is also faced with a number 
of problems—foremost is that of 
public relations. Others are, re 
spectively, securing and holding 
adequately trained teachers, pro- 


cCuntly 
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Drawings Serve a Creative Purpose 








by Willard W. Beatty 


Former Chief, Branch of Education, U. S. Indian Service 


Who can say that a child painting 
from inner conviction may not be a 
coming artist? 


Make Jime For At 


HE ability to create can't be 

taught. It is a native gift 
which may be encouraged and al 
lowed to flower. A few in each 
generation have an inner urge to 
write, to paint, or carve, to ex 
press themselves in music or the 
dance. A much larger group loves 
and enjoys each of these creative 
activities, and forms the audience 
which rewards the performer. 

Drawing may be taught—in 
the sense of simple representation 
Art cannot be taught, for it ex 
presses something from within the 
individual artist. Because of this 
fact, art is far more important 
than drawing. While it can’t be 
taught—the school can provide an 
‘atmosphere within which art, or 
other types of creative expression, 
may flourish. It is the obligation 
of the school to do just that. 


Monstrous Perversions 


The tulip outlines, hecto 
graphed from a pattern in some 
teachers’ magazine and distributed 
to all of the children to color with 
crayons, which are found in many 
schools, have no teaching value as 
art or anything else. The same ap- 
plies to all ferms of “copying.” 
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whether the original copy is sup 
plied by the teacher, or by some 
outside agency. When a period des 
ignated as ‘‘art’’ is cluttered up 
with such monstrous perversions. 
it is wasted time for everyone. 

“But I’m supposed to teach 
art,’’ wails the unhappy and un- 
talented teacher, ‘““What am I to 
do?’’ The answer is simple. No 
one expects any classroom teacher 
to teach art. Neither does he expect 
any artist to teach art. The most 
that can be taught is the way to 
use materials—-and the best way 
to learn how to use most art 
materials is to start using them 
Given enough free experience with 
crayons or water colors, even a 
child will soon learn in general 
what can and what can’t be done 
with them. 


The art period, if it is to be 
worth anything in school or out, 
should be an opportunity for un- 
channelled creative expression. No 
two children will produce exactly 
the same thing, and, if left alone, 
each child will produce something 
which is more or less satisfactory 
to himself. The attempt on the 
part of the teacher to dictate what 


the outward expression of a child's 
artistic impulse should be, will in 
evitably interfere with that form 
of growth on the part of the child 

The advice to teachers in recent 
decades that small children should 
be given large sheets of paper, 
opaque water colors and _ large 
brushes or large crayons at least 
results in loosened muscles, which 
in turn can give expression to the 
ideas which may be inside of the 
children’s heads. 


The view that classroom art 
work should reflect the varying sea 
sons of the year, or the sacred or 
profane holidays, is just a teacher's 
notion. Such a suggestion might 
be helpful to children who haven't 
any ideas of their own as to what 
they might draw or paint, or what 
they might model with plastecine 
However, ideas of this kind should 
never be forced on a child who 
knows what he wants to do, and 
just wants a chance to do it. 


Some years ago, a supervisory 
visitor happened upon a one-room 
Indian day school in the Pueblo 
country during what was called 
a drawing lesson. The teacher had 


a number of cut-outs from a fa- 
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miliar 
teachers stuck on the blackboard 
in front and was encouraging the 
children to draw pictures of the 
three wise men with their camels, 
because she was hoping to have a 


magazine for elementary 


Christmas frieze on her walls 
within a few weeks. The children 
were entirely uninspired, and were 
making not very good copies of 
the material which she had spread 
before them. As the supervisor 
walked among the desks, he finally 
saw One young boy who was 
drawing a highly animated and 
very well-proportioned horse in a 
scene of considerable artistic value 
and vigor. He stopped and com- 
mented quite favorably upon 
what the boy was doing. The 
teacher glanced up long enough to 
identify the approximate position 
in the room which the supervisor 
was occupying, and then said, ‘‘I’ll 
bet that’s Jose drawing horses. He 
has been forbidden to draw horses 
It’s all he ever does. He is goiny 
to have to draw something worth- 
while before he gets out of this 
classroom.’ The comment seemed 
to be entirely self-condemning. 
[he teacher showed at once that 
she did not appreciate good art 
work when she saw it. She did not 
understand why art work was 
practiced in school, which is to 
free the creative ability of the chil- 
dren. She was trying to force upon 
children the reproduction of life- 
less material that was entirely 
foreign to any interest of the chil 
dren, 
Creative Purpose 

Many drawings made by 
younger children won't make 
much sense to anyone but them 
selves. In a year or two it won't 
make much sense to them, either. 
[hat is not important. At the 
moment their drawings serve a 
creative purpose, and that is 
enough. Another typical experi- 
ence may be quoted: A teacher of 
beginners paused back of a youne 
ster who was swinging a brush 
vigorously. A roundish object ap 
peared; two eyes were daubed in: 
a nose and a mouth: a one-line 
neck; and a bow-tie. ‘“You've for- 
gotten his ears,”’ said the teacher. 
‘Doesn't need any ears,’ was the 
reply. “Oh! But everybody has 
ears!’’ remonstrated the teacher 
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“Doesn't need any ears,” replied 
the child, with greater vigor, ‘He 
isn’t listening, he’s looking!’ A 
complete and satisfying explana- 
tion, and the teacher was wise 
enough to leave it at that. 

In the lower grades, children 
aren't particularly critical of the 
details of their drawings. An idea 
is expressed, and that is enough 
Later, as they become more observ- 
ant of details, their earlier paint- 
ings no longer satisfy them. Some 
children become so unhappy over 
their inability to make their hands 
reproduce the ideas in their heads, 
that they give up drawing or 
painting in discouragement. Some 
return later, when their ideas have 
jelled more completely; some never 
paint again. Other children show 
a gradual change in their work, 
and evolve a more accurately rep- 
resentational drawing, which sat- 
isfies both themselves and _ their 
teachers immensely. Still others 
begin to experiment, if they are 
left alone, and ultimately come up 
with a style of art expression that 
satisfies them. even if it doesn’t 
please the teacher. These may, in 
all probability, be the really bud- 
ding artists in the class. 

The art period should be a time 
sacred to the self-expression of the 
pupil, and free from coercion by 
the teacher or the supervisor or 
even by other pupils—although 
other pupils will seldom criticize 
adversely another's art expression, 
unless egged on to do so by some 
adult. Does that mean that the art 


class should not indulge in dis 
cussion? Not necessarily. Cer 
tainly, not in the sense of apply- 
ing some yard-stick of “art prin 
ciples,” which are non-existent 
But each child should be en 
couraged to comment on what he 
himself has produced; and each 
child should be encouraged to find 
attractive elements in what each 
of the others has done. No one 
should be asked to declare a liking 
for something he doesn’t like. 


Real Art is Individual 


Smug cross-criticism which is 
sometimes permitted to grow up 
in a class, should never be tolerat- 
ed. All it can possibly do is to 
destroy whatever urge the mor 
sensitive children may have to give 
expression to urges within them 
selves which may be different from 
what everyone else is doing. Real 
art is usually, by nature, quite in 
dividual and, so, different from 
what others are doing. 

Few classroom teachers would 
be likely to encourage a child who 
painted like many artists whose 
canvasses hang in the Museum of 
Modern Art. That is because most 
teachers have not been exposed to 
such conceptions of art. To the 
uninitiated they differ so much 
from the reproductions found in 
art textbooks that they are rejected 
by many who seek their judg 
ments second-hand. Yet who can 
say that a child who paints that 
way with inner conviction may 
nct be a coming artist? 





ART EXHIBIT of children’s work throughout the State was 


viewed by many. 


Examining this picture are Miriam Feagans, 


first grade teacher at Lynchburg, and Virginia Nash, teach- 
ing the same grade at Lafayette School in Fredericksburg. 
This State Exhibit was sponsored by the VEA Art Section 
during its annual meeting last November in Richmond. 





Are Pre-School Conferences A Waste of Teacher 
Time and Effort? 


—Not So In Norfolk County 


URING the recent Supervisors 

Conference held at the Hotel 
Chamberlin, an unusual amount of 
time was devoted to the question, 
“Are pre-school conferences a part 
of the in-service training of teach 
ers in Virginia?’’ Many eloquent 
speeches were made presenting par 
tial answers, but the entire group 
never reached a conclusion which 
seemed to solve the problem satis 
factorily. 

In the first staff meeting follow 
ing the State Conference, the super- 
visory group of Norfolk County 
reviewed their notes. Much to our 
surprise the magnificent speeches 
were pushed into the background 
by this problem. After consider 
able discussion, we agreed that a 
satisfactory solution might come 
from a description of the pre-school 
conferences conducted during the 
pre-school week of 1951. A de- 
tailed review was made of the min- 
utes from all pre-school confer- 
ences conducted last September in 
Norfolk County. Naturally, tke 
survey revealed that even pre-school 
conferences possess individual dif- 
ferences. 

In attempting to solve the prob- 
lem, we decided to describe a typi- 
cal pre-school conference. We 
would share with you our results 
and conclusions as we struggled to 
erase from our minds the auestion. 
‘Are pre-school conferences a part 
of the in-service training provram 
of teachers in Norfolk County?”’ 

One member otserved, ‘‘If all 
faculty meetings could begin in the 
same atmosphere which pervades 
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says——M. E. Alford, Director of Instruction 
Norfolk County Schools 


“Our experience in the past six years has been the opposite and 
our problem with the pre-school conference has been that the 
time set aside for it was too limited.” Here he describes last 


; 
year’s pre-school conference. 


the group the first day of the pre 
school conference, school would be 
more exciting for the teachers than 
the pupils!’ All the teachers re 
turned to school bubbling over 
with unusual experiences of the 
summer. [They must be provided 
with time to share their experiences 
with the group. It is impossible 
to crowd three months of activi- 
ties into the single hour devoted to 
the introductory period, but this 
fact does nct prevent one from at 
tempting to complete the summet 
round-up in sixty minutes. 

At last an opportunity is found 
by the principal to direct the at 


tention of the group to an outline 


entitled ‘“Week of September 5th.”’ 


As the teachers began to read the 


tentative schedule, a few of them 
remembered having suggested sev 
eral of the topics listed for discus- 





last year. The problems varied 
from routine administrative mat- 


during pre-school week. 


sion at the post-school conference 


ters to faculty parties for each 
term. 


New Teacher Learns 

Among the new teachers is a 
Navy veteran who utters a sigh of 
relief after completing registration 
forms, withholding slips, Virginia 
Teacher Retirement forms, along 
with a dozen other papers which 
seem essential for record keeping in 
an efficient school system. Follow 
ing this, our friend, John S. Doe, 
formerly of the United States 
Navy, joins the other members for 
a ‘‘coke”’ in the teachers’ lounge. 

After that “‘pause that refreshes’. 
John returns to hear about school 
policies as established by faculty 
groups over a period of years. It 
seems amazing that a faculty can 





WORKING TOGETHER—Norfolk County plans for registration of pupils 
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iake ‘rules and regulations’ to 

»vern the conduct of themselves. 
ohn recalls a lecture in an educa- 
on class which could be summa- 
ized in one sentence, ““A demo- 
ratic school begins with demo- 
ratic faculty meetings.”’ 

Lunch time arrives too soon, for 

iany teachers are still attempting 
) complete the exchange of stories 
n summer activities. John, the 
Navy veteran, did not get the name 
f the art teacher, but he will soon 
earn that the directory placed in 
ront of him has many uses. In 
i\ddition to containing names and 
elephone numbers, the center sec- 
ion includes the handbook of Nor- 
olk County Teachers Association 
ind the code of professional ethics, 
which must be studied carefully by 
the entire group. Teacher-Com- 
munity relationships have a real 
meaning now! What a lunch the 
PTA served—choice of Smithfield 
ham and fried chicken with all the 
trimmings! There are short talks 
by the PTA president and the 
Lions Club president; the latter 
invites you to a Thursday outing 
at the beach. The Community 
Civic Council president explains 
the annual teachers’ banquet in 
October, and so goes the remainder 
of the lunch hour. The choice of 
activities is so varied that all of us 
have plenty to do until the’ first 
football game. 


After lunch, keys, textbooks, 
receipt books, roll books, room as- 
signment, student folders, class 
schedules, and pupil registration 
procedures are the schedule for the 
afternoon. The first day of the Pre- 
school Conference comes to a close 
with the principal meeting with 
the executive committee, which the 
faculty has elected, to discuss tenta- 
tive plans for the other four days 
of the conference. 


Tuesday provides opportunities 
to meet with special groups led by 
experienced teachers to discuss club 
schedules, special committee as- 
signments, organization of the pro- 
fessional faculty meetings, and 
study of the individual folders of 
the pupils assigned to each teacher. 
Three o'clock arrives too early; 
there are many things which all 
teachers must do to make the class- 
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Nomination for President 


of the 
Virginia 
Education 


Association 


Article V, Section 1a of the 
VEA Constitution, provides 
that additional 
may be made by majority vote 
of any local association and 
forwarded to the Executive 
Secretary prior to September 15. It 
further provides that announcement of 


nominations 


such additional nominations shall be 
made in the October Journal in the 
Same way as for the committee nom- 
mations. 

Pursuant to the requirements of 
Article V of the VEA Constitution, 
the Amherst County Education Asso- 
ciation on August 6 officially notified 
the Executive Secretary that at its 
April 1952 meeting the following reso- 
lution was unanimously voted: 

"RESOLVED, that A. J]. Camden, 
Superintendent of Amberst Count) 
Public Schools, be, and he is hereby 
nominated for the office of the presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation along with the other nominees 
for the office, and in accordance with 
the by-laws of the Virginia Education 
Association governing the election to 
be held during the Fall, 1952.” 

Accordingly, the name of Mr. Cam- 
den, in addition to those of Mrs. Hop- 
per and Mr. VanPelt, will be placed 
on the ballots. 

Biographical sketches of the 
Nominating Committee’s nomi- 
nees, Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper 
and Joseph B. VanPelt, appeared 
in the September issue of the 
Journal. Sketch of Mr. Camden 


is here given. 





A. J. Camden 


Arthur Jordan Camden holds 
the position of Division Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Amherst County to 
which he was elected on March 3, 
1941. 

Subsequent to his graduation from 
Roanoke College where he ranked as 
an honor student, he entered the grad- 
uate school of the University of Vir- 
ginia and completed requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

He pursued the study of law at 
both the University of North Caro- 
lina and La Salle University, received 
an LL.B. degree from the latter and is 
a licensed attorney. 

He is a lay leader of the Amherst 
Methodist charge and for ten years 
has taught a Men’s Bible class. 


Membership in numerous organiza- 
tions includes the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows in which he served as 
Vice-Grand and Noble Grand of the 
Amherst Lodge; Virginia Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution; Elk and 
Rotary clubs; district committee mem- 
ber, Piedmont Area Council, Boy 
Scouts of America; National Educa- 
tion Association; American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; Depart- 
ment of Rural Education; President of 
District F, VEA; member of the Board 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Fifty Years go —The Virginia State Teachers Association (now the Virginia Education Asso- 


ciation ) held its first convention in the auditorium of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
July 3-5, 1902. This permanent organization was an outgrowth of the Virginia Teachers League 
and its predecessors, dating back to 1863. While continuous since 1902, four annual conventions 
have not been held through the years. Hence the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Association is ob- 
served by its 46th Annual Convention. 


CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Virginia Education Association 


Richmond 


October 22-24, 1952 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 
torium, Laurel and Main Streets 
REGISTRATION—Mosque Ball Room, Laurel and 

Main Streets 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. 

The Registration Booth will be open from 8:00 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Wednesday, October 22, and 
Thursday, October 23; and from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 
P.M. on Friday, October 25. 

DELEGATES—1. Those duly elected to represent 
local education associations on the basis of one for 
each twenty-five members or major fraction thereof 

2. One representative from each county and city 
school board, members of which have paid dues to 
the Virginia Education Association. 

3. The president of each local association, ex-of 
ficio. 

4. Each division superintendent of schools, ex 
officio. 

5. Members of the Board of Directors of the Vir 
ginia Education Association. 
CREDENTIALS—Delegates whose certificates of elec 
tion have been forwarded to Association Headquarters 
will be given an official delegate badge by which they 
will be identified. Delegates will also be given a com 
plimentary ticket to the Delegate Assembly dinner 
which will be held in the Hotel John Marshall on 
Friday, October 24. 

SEATING ARRANGEMENTS—Seats will be re 
served for delegates on the first floor of the Mosque 
Auditorium for all business sessions. Placards will 
indicate the section reserved for each of the sixteen 
districts of the Virginia Education Association. Dele 
gates are required by the constitution to occupy seats 


Mosque Audi 
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reserved for them. It is desirable that the delegates 
from each local association occupy adjacent seats in 
the section reserved for their districts. All delegates 
are requested to be in their seats before the hour set 
for the meeting. 

VOTING AND BUSINESS SESSIONS—Each loca! 
association is entitled to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. The superin 
tendent of schools and the president of each local as 
sociation are ex-officio ‘delegates and entitled to one 
vote each. Each school board whose members have 
joined the VEA is also entitled to name one delegate. 

Delegates are expected to be in attendance at all 
sessions. 

DINNER FOR DELEGATE ASSEMBLY —Since ex 
hibits are at the Mosque where all general sessions 
will be held, space is available this year for one dinner 
for all delegates, rather than two sections, as hereto 
fore. The Delegate Dinner will be held at the Hotel 
John Marshall, Virginia Room, on Friday, October 
24, at 6:00 P.M. 

HOUSING——To assure accommodations for all those 
attending the conventicn, the Hotel John Marshall 
will operate a housing bureau. All requests for reser 
vations should be addressed to Virginia Education 
Association Housing Bureau, William W. Hitchens, 
Chairman, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Please make reservations immediately. A convenient 

form for requesting accommodations, together with 
hotel rates, is found on page 35 of the September 
issue, Virginia Journal of Education. 
IMPORTANT -All membership dues should be 
paid or written authorization for payment made 
and delegates reported to the VEA Headquarters 
hefore October 10. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Vionday, October 20 





8:00 P.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 


tion Association, Headquarters Office, 
116 South Third Street 


luesday, October 21 








0:00 A.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Headquarters Office, 
116 South Third Street 

2:30 P.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Headquarters Office, 
116 South Third Street 

8:00 P.M. Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Wednesday, October 22 

9:30 A.M. Department of Superintendents, Hote! 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 

10:00 A.M. Department of Supervisors, Executive 
Board, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 

1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Department of Superin- 
tendents, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 
Luncheon, Department of Supervis- 
ors, Hotel John Marshall, Virginia 
Room 

1:30 P.M. Sehool Trustees Association of Vir- 
ginia, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 

2:00 P.M. Department of Supervisors, Hotel 
John Marshall, Virginia Room 

4:00-6:00 P.M. Department of Secondary School 


JT 


6 


0: 


) 


30 P.M. 


00 P.M. 


30-7:30 P.M. Department 


45 P.M 


00 P.M. 


(00 P.M. 


Principals, Executive Committee, Ho 
tel John Marshall, Byrd Room 

Dinner, Presidents of Local Associa- 
tions, Hotel John Marshall, Virginia 
Room 

Dinner, School Trustees Association of 
Virginia, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
Garden 

of Supervisors, 
Board Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington Room 

Department of Visiting Teachers, Ex- 
ecutive Board, Hotel John Marshall, 
Byrd Room 

Department of Elementary Principals, 
Executive Board, Hotel John Marshall, 
Lee Room 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditor- 
ium, Laurel and Main Streets 


hursday, October 23 





7:30 A.M. Breakfast, Department of Classroom 


for OCTOBER, 


Teachers, Executive Board, Hotel Jchn 
Marshall, Washington Room 


1952 


8:00 A.M. 


8:45 A.M. 


9:00-11:00 A.M. Department 


11:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


Breakfast, Peabody College Alumni. 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 
Breakfast, College of William and 
Mary, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Hotel John Marshall, Vir 
ginia Room 

of Secondary 
School Principals, WRNL Auditorium, 
111 North Fourth Street 
Department of Supervisors. 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Department of Teacher Education. 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Department of Visiting Teachers, Ho 
tel John Marshall, Byrd-Lee Room 
School Trustees Association of Vir- 
ginia, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque 
Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 
Luncheon, Guidance Section, Hote! 
Jefferson, Auditorium 


Hote! 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Luncheon, Department of Ele- 


2:00 P.M. 


mentary School Principals, Hotel John 


Marshall, Marshall Room 


Luncheon, Department of Visiting 
Teachers, Hotel Richmond, Winter 
Garden 

Department of Secondary School 


Principals, WRNL Auditorium, 
North Fourth Street 

Department of Supervisors, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 

Department of Teacher Education. 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Guidance Section, Hotel Jefferson. 
Auditorium 


111 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Tea, Madison College Alumnae. 


Hotel John 
Byrd Room 


Marshall, Washington 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, Virginia Education 


7:00 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 


Association Headquarters, 116 South 


Third Street 

Virginia Vocational Association, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Hotel John 
Marshall, Monroe Room 

Business Education Section, Board of 
Directors. Hotel John Marshall, Byrd 
Room 

Classical Section, Executive Commit- 
tee, Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Music Section, Board of Control, Ho 
tel John Marshall, Lee Room 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque 


Auditorium, laurel and Main Streets 
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Friday, October 24 





10:00 A.M. Business 


7:30 A.M. NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue 


Room 


8:30 A.M. Music Section, Board of Control, Hote! 


John Marshall, Lee Room 


8:30-10:00 A.M. Coffee, Home Economics Sec- 


tion, John Marshall High School 


9:00 A.M. Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Breakfast, Art Section, Ewart’s Cafe 
teria, Monticello Room 

Music Section, Group Meetings: 


Instrumental Section, Hote! John 
Marshall, Washington Room 

Piano Teachers Section, Hote! John 
Marshall, Byrd Room 

Speech and Drama Section, Group 


Meetings: 

Elementary Section, Hote! Jefferson, 
Washingtcn Room 
Secondary Section, 
Monticello Room 
College and University Section, Hote! 
Jefferson, Library 
Community Theater 
Jefferson, West Parlor 
Social Studies Section, Elementary 
Division, Grove Avenue Baptist Church, 
Sunday School Auditorium, 1015 Grove 
Avenue 


Hotel 


Jefferson, 


Hotel 


Section, 


Education Section, Hotel 


John Marshall, Marshall Rocm 
Distributive Education Section, Hote! 
John Marshall, Parlor A 

Home Economics Section, Hote! Rich 
mond, Winter Garden 

Industrial Arts-Trade and Industry 
Sections, VEA Headquarters Auditor 
ium, 116 South Third Street 
Journalism Teachers, VEA Headquart 
ers, 116 South Third Street 
Mathematics Section, WRNL 
torium, 111 North Fourth Street 
School Librarians Section, Hote! Jef 
ferson, Auditorium 


Audi 


School Secretaries Section, Executive 
Committee, Hotel John Marshall, Lee 
Room 

Special Education Section, Pace Me 
morial Methodist Church, Sunday 
School Auditorium, 700 West Franklin 
Street 

Student Cooperative Association, 
Board of Directors, \Vright's Town 
House, Crystal Room, 513 East Grace 
Street 

Trade and Industry-Industrial Arts 
Sections, VEA Headquarters Auditor 
ium, 116 South Third Street 

Music Section, Group Meetings 


10:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


11:15 A.M. 


12:00 Noon 


12:15 P.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


Vocal Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room 

Elementary Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Washington Room 


Hotel Richmond 


Classical Section, 
Richmond Room 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 
Business 
Meetings 
Group |, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room 

Group 2, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 


Education Section, Group 


Group 3, Hotel John Marshall, Byrd 
Room 
Music Section, Hotel John Marshall, 


Virginia Room 

School Secretaries Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 

Luncheon, Music Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon, Speech and Drama Section, 
Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 


Luncheon, Business Education See- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 


Luncheon, School Librarians Section, 
Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 
Luncheon, Student Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Board of Directors, Wright's 
Town House, Crystal Room, 513 East 
Grace Street 

Luncheon, Virginia Geographical So- 
ciety, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Parlor A 

Luncheon, School Secretaries Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Art Section, Miller & Rhoads, Old Do- 
minion Room, 7th Floor 

English Section, Grove Avenue Baptist 
Church, Auditorium, 1015 Grove Ave. 
Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Mathematics Section, Pace Memorial 
Methodist Church, Auditorium, 700 
West Franklin Street 

Retired Teachers Section, Second Bap- 
tist Educational Building, Blue Room, 
7 West Franklin Street (Ground Floor) 
Secondary Science Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Washington-Byrd Room 
Social Studies Section, Secondary Di- 
vision, Grove Avenue Baptist Church, 
Sunday School Auditorium, 1015 Grove 
Avenue 

Special Education Section, Pace Me- 
morial Methodist Church, Sunday 
School Auditorium, 700 West Franklin 
Street 
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Speech and Drama Section, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Flemish Room 
Teaching Materials Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Virginia Vocational Association, John 
Marshall High School Auditorium, 8th 
and Marshall Streets 

3:00-4:00 P.M. Health and Physical Education 
Section, Group Meetings 
Elementary Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Winter Garden 
Secondary Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond Room 

4:00 P.M. Reception, Miller 6 Rhoads Tea Room 

4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, Virginia Education 
Headquarters, 116 South Third Street 


6:00 P.M. Delegate Dinner, Hotel John Marshall, 
Virginia Room 

7:30 P.M. FINAL GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditor 
ium, Laurel and Main Streets 

10:30 P.M. President’s Reception, Hotel John 
Marshall, Virginia Room 


Saturday, October 25 





10:30 A.M. Modern Language Section, Hotel Jet 
ferson, Washington Room 

1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Modern Language Section, 
Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

2:00 P.M. Modern Language Section. Hotel Jef 
ferson, Flemish Room 


HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS IN VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1841—September 8-9, Educational convention of Northwest- 
ern Virginia held in Clarksburg; nine counties repre- 
sented are all now a part of West Virginia. 

845—December 10-15, Educational convention held in Rich 
mond. 

863—December 29, Educational Association of Virginia or- 
ganized in Petersburg. Annual conventions were held 
from 1866 to 1882. Because of the War Between the 
States, no convention was held from time of organiza- 
tion until the Association met in Charlottesville, July 
1866. 

869—The Educational Journal of Virginia, official organ, 
established 

1874—July 14, Female teachers admitted to membership in the 
Association by amendment to the Constitution. 

882—August 29, Last convention of Educational Association 
of Virginia met at Charlottesville. This group was con 
cerned only with higher education. 

884—August 12, Virginia Teachers Reading Circle was or- 
ganized. 

1891—-June 30, July 1-3, Virginia Educational Association 
organized at Bedford City. 

893—July 13-15, Last meeting of Virginia Educational Asso 
ciation held at Salem 
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1898—August 2, Virginia Teachers Cooperative League or 
ganized at Mt. Jackson. (‘‘Cooperative’’ was dropped 
from the name the next year.) One of the organizers, J. 
Luther Kibler, points out in his history of ‘Virginia 
Educational Associations’’ that the present organization 
evolved from the formation of the League in 1898 which 
has been continuous through the years with three changes 
in name. 

1901—July 31, Report of Committee on Permanent Organiza 
tion of Virginia Teachers League was adopted, changing 
name of organization to Virginia State Teachers Asso 
ciation. 

1902—July 3-5, First convention of Virginia State Teachers 
Association held in Charlottesville at which constitution 
of new organization was ratified. 


1907——October, Virginia Journal of Education was established 

1921—First full-time Executive Secretary employed—Dr. W. T 
Sanger. 

1925—-Name of organization changed to Virginia Education 
Association. 

1935—Virginia Education Association incorporated 

1951——Spacious headquarters purchased for Virginia Education 


Association 








This is the seal of-one of the early regional 
education associations in Virginia, the merger 
of which resulted in the state-wide inclusive 
organization of 1863. 


The seal was presented to the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association by Mary V. DeLong of 
Roanoke, teacher in the Jefferson High School 
and State NEA Director. 
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Largest and Most Complete Display 


Visit the CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


Exhibits will display the latest in new textbooks, More exhibits have been added this year with in- 
equipment, supplies and other teaching aids. Teachers, creased floor space. All exhibits will be in the Ball- 
supervisors, administrators, and school boards will room of the Mosque, located at Laurel and Main | 
find abundant new ideas and trends in the field of Streets, Take stairs down from lobby of Mosque | 
education. Delegates are urged to visit the exhibits to the exhibits. Do visit every booth. | 
before and after the scheduled programs to familiarize A directory of exhibitors arranged in alphabetical 
themselves with the helps available order is given below: | 
Exhibitor Booth No Exhibitor Booth No. 

Allyn & Bacon 78 Locker Writing 10 
American Book Company 81-82 Lyons and Carnahan 62 
American Cancer Society—Richmond Macmillan Company 80 

Chapter 87 McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 95 
American School Equipment Co., Inc. l James McGraw, Inc. 27-28 
L. G. Balfour Co. 85 The McLeod Supply Co. 26 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 113 Meridian Electronic Equipment Co 37 
Binney & Smith Co. 96 Charles E. Merrill Company 45 
Bioscope Manufacturing Co. 107 Mills Music, Inc. 128-129 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 64 Modern Woodwork, Inc. 14 
Building Equipment 6 Supply Corp 46 Motion Picture Supply Co 15-16 
Campus Publishing 124 National Forum, Inc. 6 
Capital Film & Radio Co., Inc. 18 National School Supply Co., Inc. 114 
The Card Shop 57 North America Assurance Society of Va., Inc. 40 
Carolina Biological Supply Co. 94 A. J. Nystrom & Co. 9 
Cascade Paper Co. 11] F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 34 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co 60 J. H. Pence Co. 97-106 
P. F. Collier 6 Son 1] Prentice-Hall, Inc. 42 
F, E. Compton & Co. 43 Theodore Pressor Music Publishers 30 
Curtis Publishing Co. 109 Rand McNally &% Company 68 
Dairy Councils of Richmond, Roanoke Row, Peterson & Co. 73 

and Staunton 35 Scholastic Magazines 110 
James L. Deck 36 Science Research Associates 13 
The Dietz Press, Inc. 4 Scott, Foresman & Co. 77 
C. B. Dolge Company 59 Charles Scribner's Sons 83 
Doubleday % Company, Inc. 79 E. C. Seale & Co. 12 
The Economy Co. of Georgia, Inc. 4] The Selig Company 112 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 17 Silver Burdett Co. 74 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 44 L. W. Singer Co. 63 
Fitch Dustdown Co. 8 South-Western Publishing Co 7 
Flowers School Equipment Co., Inc. 47-56 Southern Athletic Supply Co 86 
Follett Publishing Co. 21 J. M. Stackhouse Co. 115 
Friden Calculating Machine Agency 108 Harry E. Thames & Co. 29 
Ginn and Company 70 Perley A. Thomas Car Works, Inc. 69 
Gregg Publishing Co. 93 Tidewater Audio-Visual Center 20 
J. L. Hammett Co. 3] Virginia Hospital Service Assoc. 88 
John H. Hampshire, Inc. 32 Virginia School Equipment Co 116-122 
D. C. Heath & Co. 84 Washington National Ins, Co 90 
Henry Holt &% Company, Inc. 3 Webster Publishing Co. 76 
‘Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co 61 West Disinfecting Co. 33 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 65-66 A. D. Whitney Company, Inc. 89 
Keystone View Company 19 John C. Winston Co. 75 
John G. Kolbe, Inc. 91-92 World Book Company 67 
Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 7] The World Book Encyclopedia 58 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 72 Zaner-Bloser Company 2 
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What’s New at the Convention— 


4 New Meeting Place — After 

many years of meeting at the 
John Marshall High School in 
Richmond, the convention moves 
this year to The Mosque—Rich- 
mond’s largest auditorium. Orig- 
inally built for the Shriners, a 
branch of the Masonic Order, the 
large building at Laurel and Main 
Streets has in recent years been ac- 
quired by the City of Richmond as 
its Civic Center. All general ses- 
sions of the Virginia Education 
Association Convention and Dele- 
gate Assembly will be held in the 
Mosque Auditorium, with a seat- 
ing capacity of about 5,000. Hence, 
there will be ample space for all 
delegates and interested persons at- 
tending the VEA meet. Depart- 
ments and Sections will hold their 
meetings in near-by places as out- 
lined in the program. 


New Registration Desk — Dele- 
gates will find the registration 
lesk in the downstairs Ballroom 
‘f the Mosque this year. All per- 
sons attending the annual meeting 
are requested to register and receive 
the official program, badge, and 
ther important information. 
Tickets for the Delegate Dinner, 
NEA Breakfast, and other affairs 
will be found at the registration 
lesk. 
New Exhibit Hall—All exhibits 
and displays will be in the Ball- 
room of the Mosque. This added 
space makes many more exhibits 
available this year, with displays 
to better advantage. Steps from 
lobby of the Mosque lead down to 
the exhibit hall — with spacious 
juarters to accommodate all inter- 
sted persons. Do visit the valuable 
exhibits. 


One Delegate Dinner—New. this 

year is the fact that only one 
Delegate Dinner will be held. By 
moving exhibits to the Mosque, 
space is available to accommodate 
all delegates at one time in the Vir- 
ginia Room of the Hotel John 
Marshall, eliminating two sections 
is heretofore. The Delegate Din- 
ner is scheduled for Friday evening 
at 6:00 P.M., making this a gala 
night with the President’s Recep- 
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OUR COVER shows new meeting place of the VEA Convention this year—The 
Mosque—located at Laurel and Main Streets in Richmond. This building houses 
the largest auditorium in the city. Its spacious ballroom will be used for exhibits, 


registration, and information headquarters during the convention. 


tion following in the same place 


at 10:30 P.M. 


New Business—Important issues 
to be decided by the Delegate 
Assembly this year include: 

First—Revision of the Constitu- 
tion. While the VEA was in- 
corporated in 1935, the Constitu- 
tion was not changed to meet the 
provisions of the Charter. To 
operate lawfully, it is necessary to 
bring the Constitution into line 
with the Charter. 

Second—T he Preventorium. 
The present situation with respect 
to rising costs of operating the Pre- 
ventorium demands some decision. 

Third — Our Legislative Pro- 
gram. It is important that this 
Delegate Assembly adopt the legis- 
lative program for 1954, particu- 


larly relating to legislative objec- 
tives for liberalization of the Re- 
tirement Act, salary objectives for 
1954, and sick leave improvements. 


Golden Anniversary Year—1952 

marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
our Association as a continuous 
professional organization. The first 
convention of this permanent or- 
ganization, embracing all fields of 
education, was held July 3-5, 
1902, in Charlottesville — the 
home of today’s VEA President, 
H. H. Walker. While professional 
organizations in Virginia date back 
to 1863, they were not continuous 
or did not embrace all levels of 
educational effort until 1902 
Hence, a golden opportunity awaits 
all delegates to the Golden Anni- 
versary Year Convention. 
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Dean Ernest O. Melby 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg 


TOWARD ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING — 


“If the average citizen of the United States makes up his mind on 
the various economic issues largely in terms of his own self-interest 
and neglects the facts of our economy with regard to our resources, 
our productive capacity, our problems of distribution and taxation, 
unsound economic policies are almost certain to result. Unsound 
economic policies are policies we cannot afford when our way of life 
is literally fighting for its survival. It would seem obvious that under 
these circumstances thorough-going economic education must be pro- 
vided at every educational level, in elementary and secondary schools 
as well as in colleges and in our various programs of adult education.” 


Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the New York 


University School of Education 





Perhaps not a golden age, but in a golden anniversary year we need 


to stress— 


Education for Economic U; nderstanding 


How thorough-going is our eco 
nomic education? Participants at 
Fredericksburg this summer attend- 
ing the Third Biennial Conference 
on “The Public and the Public 
Schools of Virginia’’ dipped into 
this subject. Because of its im- 
portance, the study will be con- 
tinued at the VEA Convention, 
emphasizing the same theme, ‘‘Ed- 
ucation for Economic Understand- 


ing.” 
Through Dr. G. Derwood 
Baker, Chairman of the Joint 


Council on Economic Education, 
an outstanding program has been 
arranged on the theme for the gen- 
eral session of the Convention on 
Thursday evening, October 23. 
Dean Ernest O. Melby, of the 
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New York University School of 
Education, will speak on ‘‘The 
School’s Responsibility for Eco- 
nomic Education.”’ In his 38 years 
of teaching experience, this Min- 
nesota-born educator has served as 
teacher, principal, superintendent, 
and in several capacities in four 
universities. He is a writer and 
speaker of note in education. 

‘The Interest of Business and 
Labor in Economic Education’’ 
will be presented by Stanley H. 
Ruttenburg, Director, Department 
of Education and Research, CIO, 
Washington, and David A. Shep- 
ard, Director, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), New York 
City. 

Mr. Ruttenberg has been with 





David A. Shepard 


the CIO (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations) continuously since 
1937 with the exception of three 
years in the Army and one year as 
Assistant to the Director of Hull 
House, Chicago. 

Mr. Shepard, a native of Denver, 
Colorado, became associated with 
the Standard Oil Company in 
1927 as a research engineer im- 
mediately after his graduation from 
MT I. He has had wide experience 
with the Company’s domestic and 
foreign affiliates, serving in France 
and England. He returned to the 
United States as executive assistant 
to Jersey Standard’s president, and 
became a member of the board of 
directors on December 1, 1951. 

His Excellency, The Honorable 
Sir Percy Claude Spender, KBE, 
QC, Australian Ambassador to the 
United States, has been secured as 
the speaker for the final general ses 
sion on Friday evening, October 24 
He will be introduced by The Hon 
orable John Stewart Battle, Gov 
ernor of Virginia. Ambasador 
Spender will speak on ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Economic Understanding.”’ 
Born and educated in Sydney, 
Australia, he entered public service 
as clerk of Sydney Town Hall. In 
1935 he was appointed the King’s 
Counsel at New South Wales and 
was elected a member of the House 
of Representatives for Warringah, 
NSW, in 1937 from which he re- 
signed in 1951 upon his appoint 
ment as Ambassador. 
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Hon. John Stewart Battle Dr. Edward E. Haddock 
Governor Mayor 
Commonwealth of Virginia City of Richmond 
Speaker 
Delegate Dinner 


Hon. Percy C. Spender 
Australian Ambassador 


CONVENTION MUSIC—always a highspot, will ranged tor Friday, October 24, at the same time and 
feature this year the Martinsville High School Band place. These and other programs of music during the 
at the Mosque on Thursday, October 23, at 7:30 convention have been planned by Wendell Sander 
P.M. An organ recital by Paul Saunier has been ar- son, Director of Music for the Richmond City Schools 


MARTINSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL BAND will perform at the Mosque for the Thursday evening session of the VEA 
Convention. Under its present Director, Ralph E. Shank, the band was organized in the fall of 1947. It presents two 
formal concerts each year and has participated in all of the district and State music festivals since it was organized. The 
Martinsville High School Band is considered one of the fine musical organizations in the high schools of the Commonwealth 
Director Shank, a graduate of the University of Illinois, holds a Master’s degree from Columbia University and is a leader 
in music education in Virginia. 
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F iftieth Anniversary Year 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 





Theme: Education for Economic Understanding 


THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Wednesday, October 22 


5:30 P.M., Dinner for Presidents of Local Asso- 
ciations, Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room 





OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


8:00 P.M., Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Presiding, H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 

Invocation 

Memorial Service, Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, Ne 
crology Committee 

LET DOWN YOUR BUCKETS—Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Address—H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa 
tion Association 

Report—Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 

Minutes of 1951 Delegate Assembly 

Report of Auditing Committee, Mrs. Louise Herndon, 
Chairman 

Report of Treasurer, J. Irving Brooks 

Report of Budget Committee, W. J. Delong, Chair 
man 

Report of Board of Trustees, Joseph E. Healy, Chair 
man 


Thursday, October 23 





9:00 A.M., Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 31-34) 





Haswell H. Walker 
President 
Virginia Education Association 
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Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 23 





11:00 A.M., Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 


Presiding, H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 


Invocation 


Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recom 
mendations: 


Constitution Committee, Dr. Edward Overton. 


Chairman 


Citizenship Committee, Emeline Stearns, Chairman 
Journal Committee, Mrs. Mildred Clarke, Chair 
man 


Legislative Committee, H. H. Walker, Chairman 


Personnel Policies Committee, Mrs. Virginia Cush 
wa, Chairman 


Professional Standards and ‘Teacher Education 
Committee, Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Chairman 


Public Relations Committee, Louise Clayton, 
Chairman 


Retirement Committee, J. L. Mauck, Chairman 
Welfare Committee, H. L. Sulfridge, Chairman 


Adoption of Program of Action for 1952-53 
2:00 P.M., Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 31-34) 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Open House, VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street 


Dowell J. Howard 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 23 


7:30 P.M., Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Presiding, H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 

Invocation 

Music—Martinsville High School Band, Ralph E. 
Shank, Director 

Presentation of Distinguished Service Award to 
School Board Member 

THE SCHOOLS RESPONSIBILITY FOR ECONOMIC EDUu- 
CATION, Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City 

THE INTEREST OF BUSINESS AND LABOR IN ECO 
NOMIC EDUCATION 
Stanley H. Ruttenburg, Director, Department of 
Education and Research, CIO, Washington, D. C. 
David A. Shepard, Director, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), New York City 





Friday, October 24 


7:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 

NEA Breakfast 4 

Presiding, Mary V. DeLong, State NEA Director 

9:00 A.M., Meetings of Departments and Sections 

(Detailed programs on pages 31-46) 
2:00 P.M., Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 31-46) 

4:00 P.M., Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 
For all those attending Convention 
Given by Miller & Rhoads, with the assistance of 

the League of Richmond Teachers 
4:00-6:00 P.M., Open House, VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street 

6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room 

Dinner for all Delegates 

Invocation 

Dinner 

Welcome by the Honorable Edward E. Haddock, 
M.D., Mayor, City of Richmond 

Introduction of Distinguished Guests 

Music 

Benediction 





FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 24 
7:30 P.M., Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 


Streets 

Presiding, H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa 
tion Association 
latform Guests—Past State Presidents 

Invocation 

Music—Organ Concert, Paul Saunier 

Greetings—Honorable John Stewart Battle, Gover- 
nor of Virginia 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING, His 
Excellency, The Honorable Sir Percy C. Spender, 
KBE, QC, Australian Ambassador to the United 
States 
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Report of Resolutions Committee, O. L. Emerick, 
Chairman 
Report of Credentials Committee, W. W. Brock, Jr., 
Chairman 
Adjournment 
10:30 P.M., President’s Reception, Hotel John 
Marshall, Virginia Room 


Meetings of Departments 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, October 23 


7:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
Breakfast, Executive Committee 


Friday, October 24 


9:00 A.M., Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 
Presiding, Mary Sue Fuller, President 
Business Session 
9:45 A.M. Introduction of Film, ‘Elementary 
School’”’"—Davis Y. Paschall, Associate Direc 
tor of Instruction, State Department of Edu 
cation 
Showing of Film-——-J. Sol Wrenn, Film Produc- 
tion Service, State Department of Education 
11:15 A.M. CAGED CANARIES —Dr. Charles K. 
Martin, Jr., President, Radford College, Radford 








DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 22 


7:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Board 


Thursday, October 23 


8:45 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room 

Presiding, Ethel H. Nash, President 

Program Chairman, Garfield Shafer, Jr. 

Business Meeting 

10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Dr. Paul McKee, Language 
Arts Specialist, Author, and Director of Elementary 
Education, State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado 

1:00-3:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 

Room 








Luncheon 
Panel on Reading, featuring Dr. McKee 
Moderator: E. W. Chittum, Superintendent, Nor- 
folk County Schools 
Participants: Mrs. Mildred Steed Cochrane, Prin- 
cipal, George Mason School, Alexandria 
Harriet L. Simpson, Principal, West End School, 
Roanoke 
C. A. Belcher, Director of Instruction, Bristol 
Joseph Rotella, Principal, Dumbarton Elemen- 
tary School, Henrico County 
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DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
Wednesday, October 22 





4:00-6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Executive Committee 


Thursday, October 23 


9:00-11:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 
Presiding, William J. DeLong, President 
Invocation—Dr. E. L. Honts, Pastor, Tabernacle 
Baptist Church, Richmond 
THE ROLE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR DE 
VELOPING ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING, Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Pinchbeck, Dean, University of Richmond 
[T'HE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC FACTORS ON ADO 
LESCENCE, Dr. Charles Caldwell, Professor of 
Education, Madison College 
Discussion: Leader—R. Claude Graham, Director of 
Instruction, State Department of Education 
Interrogators: 
Gordan C. Higgins, Assistant Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Edu 
cation 
H. Mae Hoover, Principal, Lee Junior High 
School, Roanoke 
James C. Tyson, Principal, Narrows High 
School, Narrows 
2:00-4:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 
Music: Wendell Sanderson, Director of Music, Rich- 
mond City Schools 
THE ROLE OF MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL PRO 
GRAM, Dr. Lester S. Bucher, Supervisor of Music, 
State Department of Education 
Business Session 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, October 21 


8:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Presiding, H. M. Painter, President 

Our DISADVANTAGES IN THE STRUGGLE WITH 
RussIA, Dr. Weldon A. Brown, Associate Profes 
sor of History and Government, Virginia Poly 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 


Wednesday, October 22 


9:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, William J. Story, Vice-President 
Speaker—Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction 
1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon 
Panel: “‘Education for Economic Understanding’ 
Moderator: Dr. Charles F. Marsh, Economist—Dean, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg 
Participants: S. C. Lampert, Vice-President, Farmers 
Incorporated, Norfolk 
Frank G. Louthan, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Manufacturers Association, Richmond 
John D. Meade, Superintendent of Schools 
Petersburg 
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Clifford M. Miller, Jr., President, Miller Manu 
facturing Co., Richmond 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


(Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development ) 


Wednesday, October 22 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Executive Board 

1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room 

Luncheon 

EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING AS 
RELATED TO CURRICULUM BUILDING, George W 
Denemark, Executive Secretary, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
Washington, D. C. 

2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room 

Business Meeting 


Thursday, October 23 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall. Roof 
Garden 

Presiding, W. Harold Ford, President 

Panel: RECENT TRENDS IN SUPERVISION 

Leader: Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Elementary Super 
visor, Rappahannock-Warren Counties 

Group Discussion 

Evaluation 

2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

HUMAN SIDE OF SUPERVISION, Dr. Earl T. Hawkins, 
President, State Teachers College, Towson, Mary 
land 








DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
[hursday, October 23 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 
Presiding, Dr. Kenneth H. Cleeton, President 
Program Chairman, Dr. Edgar M. Johnson 
STUDENT TEACHING AS A PART OF TEACHER EDU 
CATION, Dr. Earle T. Hawkins, President, State 
Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Presiding, Dr. Kenneth H. Cleeton, President 
Panel Discussion: Student Teaching in Virginia 
Participants: 
Dr. Luther McRae, College of William and 
Mary 
Superintendent W. W 
County 
President Charles Martin, Radford College 
Dr. Earl Boggs, University of Virginia 
Dr. Woodrow Wilkerson, State Department of 
Education 
Business Session 





Chittum, Norfolk 


DEPARTMENT OF VISITING TEACHERS 
Wednesday, October 22 


6:45 P.M., Hotel John Marshall. Byrd Room 
Executive Board 
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The Convention Goer— 


To Type 










a 


“Oh, Professor, that's exactly what I tell 
my classes!” 





“lL like to meet a 
situation HEAD 
ON" 





“TH have to go to every meet- 
ing to get my money's worth 
from this outfit!" 


“But, Sam, the Superin- 
tendent is already at the 
meeting.” 





“Tl have something to 
say on every subject.” 


“Speaking out of my many 
years of experience...” 





“TUNIOR! can't you behave 
just once 


I be oe oe wit * P 


“I'm fust flying over 
to take a quick look 
at it.” 


Some like to go in a group. 


Courtesy of Olin Industries, Inc., Tonsiline Company, Gaines Division of 
the General Foods Corporation, Bayer Division of the Sterling Drug Com- 
pany and the artist Harry V. Berg. 





Convention Dates to Remember— 
October 22, 8:00 P.M.—General Session 
23, 11:00 A.M.—General Session 
23, 7:30 P.M.—General Session 
24, 7:30 P.M.—General Session 
October 21-25—Meetings of Departments and 
Sections 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 
@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 


@ COMFORTABLE —extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameied; 


or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 














r UES 


While you're in 
Richmond, shop 
Henry R. Haase’s. 
You'll find many 
styles, many furs, 
but only one stand- 
ard of quality and 
value. 


e Cleaning 
e Repairing 


e Remodeling 


HENRY R. HAASE 


furs 
FRANKLIN STREET at 5th 
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Thursday, October 23 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd-Lee 
Room 

Presiding, Winnie E. Sutherland, President 

Business Meeting 

1:00-3:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Luncheon 

THE WILL TO SELFHOOD, Dr. J. P. Allen, Minister, 
First Baptist Church, Charlottesville 





THE SCHOOL TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
OF VIRGINIA 


Wednesday, October 22 


1:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, Jack F. Thomas, President 
Panel—BOND ISSUES 
Moderator: Dr. Robert F. Smart, Chairman, Hen- 
rico County School Board 
Participants: John B. Dey, Chairman, Princess 
Anne County School Board 
G. Dayton Hodges, Augusta County School 
Board 
Fred M. Lynn, Chairman, Prince William 
County School Board 
Edwin E. Will, Superintendent, Bath County 
Schools 
Status of Battle School Construction Fund and 
Literary Fund—Ray E. Reid, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond 
Interrogators: Francis J. Copenhaver, Chairman, 
Smyth County School Board 
W. S. Hundley, Chairman, Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty School Board 
William Henry Jones, Jr., Chesterfield County 
School Board 
John P. Wornom, York County School Board 
Kellogg Project—Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration—Dr. B. J. Chandler, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 
6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Dinner 


Thursday, October 23 


9:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, Jack F. Thomas, President 
Panel—PERSONNEL POLICIES 
Moderator: Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Participants: Lillian Alexander, Principal, East 
Covington School, Alleghany County 
J. J. Brewbaker, Superintendent, Norfolk City 
Schools 
Alice Horsley, Teacher and President, Roanoke 
City Education Association 
Fred W’. Robinson, Chairman, Fairfax County 
School Board 
Interrogators: Mrs. W. T. Baldwin, Radford City 
School Board 
Mrs. A. Gordon Stuart, Bristol City School 
Board 
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Charles K. Waltz, Albemarle County School 
Board 
R. Maxwell Willis, Culpeper County School 
Board 


Business Session 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 24 


2:00 P.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium, 
8th and Marshall Streets 

Presiding, Neda Bine Tucker (Mrs. W. L.), President 

Invocation—Rev. W. H. Souder, Varina Episcopal 
Church, Varina 

Music—Petersburg High School Mixed Chorus, 
Dorothy Wainright, Director 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE TOTAL PROGRAM 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Hugh K. Cassell, Super- 
intendent, Augusta County Schools 

Business Session 





Meetings of Sections 
ART SECTION 
Friday, October 24 


9:00 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 

Presiding, Mrs. Janice S. Lemen, President 

Breakfast 

Business Meeting 

12:00 Noon, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon—Guests of Music Section 

2:00 P.M., Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 

7th Floor 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STORY, Jack Bookbinder, Art 
Division, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania 


Friday and Saturday, October 24 and 25 
Exhibit: Public School Art, Miller & Rhoads, Old 


Dominion Room, 7th Floor 








BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Business Education Association) 
Thursday, October 23 


7:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Board of Directors 
Friday, October 24 
10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, Dr. S. J. Turille, President 
General Session 
Announcements 
STANDARDS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, Director of Business Education 
Courses, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
11:00-12:00—Specialized Group Meetings 
Theme: Minimal Standards of Achievement in Busi 
ness Education Courses 
1. Secretarial Round Table, Hotel John Marshall. 
Washington Room 
Chairman—Mrs. E. F. Burmahln, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg 
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AMERICAN Deon LedDS THe WAY 


10 ATI FURMITURE 


The ONE-12 Desk 


One of our finest units, economically priced - 









designed in five sizes from the Ist to 12th grade. 
Five ply top of matched maple or birch veneers 
~ other parts of everlasting steel construction. 
\ roomy, comfortable and private desk! 


The CLUSTER Chair} 


The No. 44 Cluster Chair engineered so that the 
welded tubular steel legs are girder-strong and 
safe against any distortion. Made in eight size: 
with form fitting back and seat of 5-ply lami 
nated ply wood. 

















The TUBULAR Chair 


Che standard No. 11 tubular chair is a 
leader, light vet strong as a steel beam. A 





graceful chair with a remarkable strength 
in its steel tubing with form fitting birch 
seat and back slat. Eight seat sizes for 
wide use through the school building. 








VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. FOUSHEE ST. (Neor Cary) RICHMOND, VA. 


Imevican Desk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * *¢ * Temple, Texas 
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Participants— 
Principal: W. J. DeLong, Waynesboro High 
School, Waynesboro 
Office Manager: H. K. Bache, Jr., Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company, Richmond 
Business Teachers: Mrs. Vonna Offield, Fair 
fax High School, Fairfax 
Leila Stalker, Jefferson Senior High School, 
Roanoke 
2. General Business and Bookkeeping Round Table, 
Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Chairman—Ezra Heyler, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth 
Participants— 
Principal: C. E. Cooley, Harrisonburg High 
School, Harrisonburg 
Office Manager: A. E. Dance, Manager, A 6 P 
Stores, Richmond 
Business Teachers: 
Sara Anderson, Montevideo High School, 


Penn Laird 

Jean Young, Culpeper High School, Cul 
peper 

Janie Lee Reynolds, Petersburg High School, 
Petersburg 


3. Clerical Practice and Office Machines Round 
Table, Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Chairman—Earl Bracy, Norview High School 

Norfolk County 

Participants— 

Principal: H. E. Kerr, Appomattox High 
School, Appomattox 

Office Manager: W. L. Richter, Comptomete: 
Division, Felt & Tarrant, Richmond 

Business Teachers: Mary M. Gilmore, Clifton 
Forge High School, Clifton Forge 
Mamie Basler, Suffolk High School, Suffolk 
Mildred Evans, Petersburg High School 
Petersburg 

12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Luncheon 

Business Meeting 

Musicale 

How CAN OUR OFFICE PERSONNEL BE MADI 

MorE EFFICIENT?, Sherwood Reeder, City Man 
ager, Richmond 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


(Classical Association of Virginia) 
Thursday, October 23 


7:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Executive Committee 


Friday, October 24 


10:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Presiding, Mary Lee Tillette, President 

Business Session 

THE CHARM OF RARE Books, Dr. Herbert C. Lips 
comb, Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon Wom 
an’s College. Lynchburg 
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A HIGH SCHOOL LATIN CLUB, Annie Virginia Cook, 
Teacher of Latin, Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem 

1:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Luncheon 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 24 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Presiding, Richard L. Almarode, President 





ENGLISH SECTION 
(Virginia Association of Teachers of English) 
Friday, October 24 


2:00-4:00 P.M., Grove Avenue Baptist Church. 
Auditorium, 1015 Grove Avenue 

Presiding, Mary G. Lambert, President 

Program Chairman, Fred Carpenter, Vice-President 

SPEECH ACTIVITIES AND THE ENGLISH CLASS, Rob- 
ert Stevens, Buchanan 

Business Meeting 

Questions and Discussion on Speech Activities in the 
English Class, Robert Stevens 

Choral Reading Demonstration, Robert Johnson, 
Arlington 





GUIDANCE SECTION 
Thursday, October 23 


12:30 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 

Presiding, Alf J. Mapp, President 

Luncheon 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—ITS VALUE AND Poss! 
BILITIES, Raymond E. Henderson, General Super 
intendent, Dan River Mills, Danville 
Introduction by C. J. Schollenberger, Immediate 

Past President 

GUIDANCE IN THE VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Dr 
Francis W. Sisson, Assistant Supervisor of Second 
ary Education, State Department of Education 


(Tickets for luncheon should be secured before 11:00 A.M. at 
Mosque Registration Desk—$2.25. All interested persons are 
invited to the luncheon or are welcome to hear the speakers only.) 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation) 


Friday, October 24 


2:00-3:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, R. C. Heidloff, Program Chairman—Uni 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Welcome, Dr. Caroline Sinclair, President—Madison 
College, Harrisonburg 





Announcements 

EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Helen Stuart, Adviser, 
Physical Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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and DeVry 


Bring You the Newest and Finest 
16mm. Sound Motion Picture 


Projectors Your Money Can Buy 


The Light-Weight, Simple to Use 


DoVnylite ba 


Has All the Features You Want 
IN ONE SLEEK COMPACT CASE this durable 


easy-to-use projector serves audiences up to 300 
—or larger audiences with optional extra loud- 
speaker. Weighs only 32%4 pounds complete with 
self-contained amplifier and loudspeaker. Ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, as safe 
and shock proof on AC or DC. Delivers pic- 
tures of brilliance and clarity, even in rooms 
with normal lighting—sound reproduction of 
astonishing fidelity. No other single case pro 
jector offers so much for so little money- 
$434.00 complete with protective case cover 





Here it is! The New Standardized 
U.S. Armed Forces 16mm. 
Equipment 


Available Commercially 
As the DeVry “PRO”. 


They said it couldn’t be 
done — but DeVry did 
it. Here now is the 
16mm. sound motion pic- 
ture projection equip- 
ment that renders screen 
images and sound re- 
production comparable 
with the most advanced 
35mm. projection equip- 
ment. Unexcelled in 
light output, unexcelled 
in fidelity of sound. 











Get the Full Story 


Write for free 32-page 
illustrated Brochure 





“5” 


The NEW ALL-PURPOSE (fol ryY 


For a FREE Demonstration in Your School Contact 16mm. Sound Movie Projector 


It’s power packed with abundant sound volume and abundant picture bri! 

liance for projecting 16mm. sound films in the classroom or auditorium. In 

« ey @ =~0ne case you get a complete sound projector, including a built-in 7-tube am- 
plifier and a 6-inch loudspeaker. The second matching case includes either 
an 8-inch or 12-inch separate loudspeaker, as desired. Priced to please your 


budget . . . $535.00, complete with an 8-inch separate loudspeaker, spares 


ROANOKE RICHMOND sand accessories. 
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If you want them to 


read well 


If you want them to 
love to read 





YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


The new developmental reading program for grades 1-8 


BY 
Arthur I. Gates, Mary M. Bartlett, Miriam Blanton Huber, Frank 
Seely Salisbury, Celeste C. Peardon, Mae Knight Clark, 


Althea Beery and Helen Crossen 


* Preparatory Books 
e Basal Readers 
e Delightful Supplementary Material 


. Complete Teachers Manuals 


Virginia Representative Reading Consultant 
Henry G. Ellis Jr. Helen Einstein 
Maiden Lane 1219 Lawrence St. 

Ashland nl Radford 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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3:00-4:00 P.M., Sectional Meetings 


Elementary Section, Hotel Richmond, Winter 
Garden 

Information Please! 

(A panel of experts to answer your questions) 

Moderator: Dr. Harold K. Jack, Supervisor, 
Health, Physical Education, Safety and Recrea- 
tion, State Department of Education 

Teacher: Mary K. Rodden, William Fox School, 
Richmond 

Elementary Supervisor: Virginia Benson, Fairfax 
County Schools, Fairfax 

Elementary Principal: Mrs. Esme H. Smith, 
George Washington Elementary School, Bristol 

Resource Teacher: Mrs. Ouida McWilliams, Ar- 
lington County Schools, Arlington 

Local Supervisor: Harriett Baker, Portsmouth City 
Schools, Portsmouth 

State Supervisor: G. L. Quirk, Assistant Super- 
visor, Health, Physical Education, Safety and 
Recreation, State Department of Education 


Secondary Section, Hotel Richmond, Richmond 

Room 

Information Please! 

(A panel of experts to answer your questions) 

Moderator: Mary Beyrer, Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg 

Teacher: Jean Bentley, Jefferson High School, 
Roanoke 

High School Principal: W. E. Campbell, Norview 
High School, Norfolk County 

Director of Instruction: Branch K. Rives, Henry 
County Schools, Martinsville 

Local Supervisor: C. R. Rohrdanz, Roanoke 

State Supervisor: Frances A. Mays, Assistant 
Supervisor, Health, Physical Education, Safety 
and Recreation, State Department of Education 

Out-of-State Consultant: Helen Stuart, Adviser, 
Physical Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 

College Representative: Ruth Leonard, Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg 

College Representative: Lawrence Ludwig, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, October 24 





8:30-10:00 A.M., Home Economics Department, 
John Marshall High School 

Coffee 

10:00-12:00, Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, Cleada Miller, President 

Arrangements, Rosemary Howell, Mrs. Aline Hall, 
Mrs. Mary Finney Smith 

GREATER EMPHASIS ON EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC 
UNDERSTANDING, Dr. David T. Rowlands, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Finance, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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Panel Discussion: HOME ECONOMICS’ CONTRIBU- 
TION TO EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC UNDER- 
STANDING— Virginia Home Economics Teachers 


Business Session 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
Friday, October 24 





10:00 A.M., VEA Headquarters, Auditorium, 116 
South Third Street 


President, Walter J. Dowling 
Joint Meeting with Trade and Industrial Section 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, October 24 


10:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 

Presiding, Burton P. Alexander, President 

Program Chairman, Gladys Schuder 





Business Meeting 

READING IN MATHEMATICS, Dr. Catherine A. V. 
Lyons, Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania 

Discussion 

2:00 P.M., Pace Memorial Methodist Church, Audi- 

torium, 700 West Franklin Street 

TRENDS IN EVALUATING IN MATHEMATICS, Dr. 
Kenneth E. Brown, Mathematics Specialist, U. § 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
(Modern Foreign Language Association 
of Virginia) 
Saturday, October 25 


10:30 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Washington Room 

Presiding, L. G. Moffatt, President 

Business Session 

1:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Luncheon 

2:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Spanish Address: INTENTO DE VALORACION DE LOS 
EFECTOS DE LA INVASION DEL ISLAM EN EI 
DESARROLLO DE LA CULTURA HISPANICA, Senor 
Rafael Supervia, George Washington University 

French Address: FRANCE, ETE, 1952, Joseph Medard 
Carriere, A.M., Ph.D., D.esL., Professor of Ro 


mance Languages, University of Virginia 





MUSIC SECTION 


(Virginia Music Educators Association) 
Friday, October 24 
8:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Board of Control 
9:00 A.M.—Group Meetings 


Instrumental Section, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room 
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Presiding, Clyde Duvall, President, Virginia Band 
and Orchestra Directors Association 

Business Meeting 

Piano Teachers Section, Hotel John Marshall. 
Byrd Room 

Presiding, Mrs. Albert Richards 

Business Meeting 

Playing of Festival Numbers by Piano Students 

10:00 A.M.—Group Meetings 

Vocal Section, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Presiding, Mrs. Viola Painter, President, Vocal 
Section 

Business Meeting 

Elementary Section, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room 

Presiding, Louise Bramm, President. Elementary 
Section 

Business Meeting 

‘Free Expression to Music’’, Demonstration Group 
from Maury School, Richmond 

11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room 

Presiding, Gene Morlan, President 

General Business Meeting 

12:00 Noon, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Special Music—Trumpet Trio, Fairfax High School 
Fairfax, Phil Fuller, Director 

THE PLACE OF ARTS IN THE WORLD OF TODAY, 
Dr. Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 


RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, October 24 


2:00 P.M., Second Baptist Educational Building, 
Blue Room, Ground Floor, 7 West Franklin 
Street 

Presiding, Ada D. Ball, President 

Guest Speaker—The Honorable Lloyd C. Bird, State 

Senator, Chesterfield County 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Friday, October 24 


10:00 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 

Presiding, Gladys Miller, President 

Business Meeting 

Speaker: Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, Executive Sec 
retary, American Association of School Libraries 
Division of the American Library Association 

12:30 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 

Luncheon 

Books I WISH I HAD WRITTEN, Glen O. Blough, 
Specialist for Elementary Sciences, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washit’gton, a <.. 

(Chairs available for interested persons to hear guest 
speaker ) 





SCHOOL SECRETARIES SECTION 
Friday, October 24 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Committee Meeting 
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11:15 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Presiding, Mrs. Blanche L. Zimmerman, President 

Business Meeting 

1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Luncheon 

WHAT MAKES A GOooD SECRETARY, Davis Y. Pas 
chall, Associate Director of Instruction, State 
Department of Education 


SECONDARY SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, October 24 


2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Room 
Presiding, Franklin D. Kizer, President 
Business Session 
Reports from District Sections 
Report—Science Teaching Survey, Percy Warren. 
Madison College, Harrisonburg 
Greetings from: The Virginia Academy of Science 
The Virginia Junior Academy of Science 
Science Clubs of America 
The National Science Teachers Association 
Recognition—Recipients of summer scholarships for 
Virginia Science Teachers 
Information—How scholarships are awarded 
Conservation Education Workshop, Dr. E. Lawrence 
Palmer, Past President, The National Association 
of Biology Teachers, Ithaca, New York 
T'ea—Richmond Council of Garden Clubs 





SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, October 24 





9:00-11:00 A.M., Grove Avenue Baptist Church, 
Sunday School Auditorium, 1015 Grove 
Avenue 

Presiding, Dr. R. E. Swindler, President 

ELEMENTARY DIVISION 

Opening Remarks and Announcements 

ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
INSTRUCTION, Dr. G. Derwood Baker, Chairman, 
Joint Council on Economic Education, New York, 
N. Y. 

Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, Herrill F. Harts 
horn, Executive Secretary, National Council for the 
Social Studies, Washington, D. C. 

Forum—John L. Palmer, Vice-President, Social 
Studies Section, Arlington 
Elizabeth Ancell, Acting Principal, Helen Dickin 

son School, Richmond 
Florence Maitland, Principal, Hume School, Ar 
lington 

Summary of Panel Discussion 

Business Session 

2:00-4:00 P.M., Grove Avenue Baptist Church, 

Sunday School Auditorium, 1015 Grove 
Avenue 

Presiding, John L. Palmer, Vice-President 

SECONDARY DIVISION 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT, Dr. R. E. Swindler 
President, Social Studies Section, Charlottesville 
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UNIT TESTS—Grades 3-8 [ f 
For a unit-by-unit check-up of your pupils’ anguage Or 


progress right through the year order your 


tests mow. Single copies free to teachers Meaning Grades 3-8 


using the McKee Series. 


READING for MEANING 


Mp, GETTING READY —for the Readiness Period 
‘ 4 








Preprimers Primer; First Reader Second Readers 
TIP WITH JACK AND JANET COME ALONG 
TIP AND MITTEN UP AND AWAY ON WE GO 


THE BIG SHOW 


Third Readers Fourth Reader 


CLIMBING HIGHER HIGH ROADS 
LOOKING AHEAD 











Superb content . . . Intermediate grades in new format .. . unique 


teaching of reading skills—a program built into the readers them- 
selves. On display at VEA. 






William P. Jones, Jr. 


Urbanna, Virginia 
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Forum—DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF SEC- 
ONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS IN THE AREA 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
Fred O. Wygal, Associate Director of Instruction, 
State Department of Education 

Dr. Loren Thompson, Director, Bureau of Popu 
lation and Economic Research, University of 
Virginia 

A. L. Wingo, Supervisor of Research, State De 
partment of Education 

Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, Supervisor of Home Eco 
nomics Education, State Department of Educa 
tion 

Professor Douglas Ward, Department of Educa 
tion, University of Virginia 

Summary—Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Coordinator, of 
Teacher Education, State Department of Education 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 24 


10:00-11:00 A.M., Pace Memorial Methodist 
Church, Sunday School Auditorium, 700 
West Franklin Street 

Presiding, Joe R. Shinpaugh, Jr., President 

Business Session 

2:00-4:00 P.M., Pace Memorial Methodist Church. 

Sunday School Auditorium, 700 West Frank- 
lin Street 

THE EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, Dr 
Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

A Report on the Second Annual Meeting of the Vir 
ginia Society for Crippled Children, held in Char 
lottesville, September 11-12, 1952 

Discussion and Comments 





SPEECH AND DRAMA SECTION 


(Virginia Speech and Drama Association) 
Friday, October 24 


Presiding, Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, President 
Program Chairman, L. LeRoy Cowperthwaite 
9:00-12:00, Sectional Meetings 
Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, Washington 
Room 
Sponsor, Ellen Edwards, Therapist, Roanoke City 
Schools 
Co-Chairmen, Ellen Edwards and Mary Elizabeth 
Peebles 
Theme: “Fostering Better Human Relations I hrough 
Effective Oral Communication” 
Participants: Mary Elizabeth Peebles, Assistant 
Supervisor of Special Education, State Department 
‘of Education, Richmond 
*Dr. James M. Mullendore, Speech and Hearing 
Center, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Everett R. Shober, General Supervisor, Roanoke 
City Schools 
Dr. Mae Kelly, Psychologist, Mountain Empire 
Guidance Center, Radford 
Adelaide Dale, Supervisor, 
Schools 





lLoudoun County 
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Lucille Graves, Primary Teacher, Martinsville City 
Schools 
A Parent 

Consultant: Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, Supervisor, 
Speech Education Department, Arlington County 
Schools 

Demonstrations: 

Choral Speaking (audience participating), Mrs. 
Zelda Horner Kosh, Leader 

Handling Speech Problems, Benjamin S. Andrews, 
Director of Speech and Hearing Services, Vir- 
ginia Society for Crippled Children, assisted by 
Adelaide Dale 

Display of speech materials available to the public 

Secondary Section, Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 

Sponsor, Robert Stevens, Botetourt County Schools 

Chairman, William C. Kramer, Newport News City 
Schools 

Theme: “Producing Better High School Plays’ 

Participants: Dorothy Crane, Head, Speech Depart 
ment Newport News High School, Newport News, 
will moderate a symposium of speakers who will 
deal with such phases of the general theme as choos 
ing and casting the play, directing with imagina 
tion, budgeting the play, lighting and costuming 
the production, and publicizing the play. 

Demonstration: 

Model performance of a television script by stu 
dents of Washington and Lee High School, Arling 
ton, under the direction of Jack Jeglum 

College and University Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Library 

Sponsor, Raymond Hodges, Richmond Professional 
Institute, Richmond 

Chairman, Dr. James M. Mullendore, University of 
Virginia 

Theme: “Handling Voice and Articulation Problems 
in the Speech Classroom”’ 

Participants: Dr. Mullendore will moderate a sympo 
sium discussion of speech experts from Virginia col 
leges and universities on various phases of the gen 
eral theme, giving special attention to voice and 
articulation problems peculiar to Virginia and the 
South generally 

Community Theater Section, Hotel Jefferson, West 
Parlor 

Sponsor and Chairman, Mrs. Edith Carrington, 
Lynchburg Little Theater 

Theme: “Community Theater on a Shoestring’ 

Participants: Mrs. Carrington will lead a roundtable 
discussion on problems related to financing a typi- 
cal community theater program (using the Lynch 
burg Little Theater as an example) on a pay-as 
you-go basis’ 

12:15 P.M.. Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Luncheon 

2:00 P.M... Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Presiding, Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, President 

Business Meeting 


TEACHING MATERIALS SECTION 
Friday, October 24 
2:00 P.M.. Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
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. ‘ . 
°° Custom-made equipment of the 
finest quality by experienced 


cabinet-makers. 


e¢ Drafting Room and Engineers 


available at your convenience. 


Visit our Booth + 14 at 
the VEA Convention. 


Science Laboratory Equipment — 
Home Economics and Art Room Furniture 












‘xin { Built 
(o Your 
Specifications 
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600 EAST CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers of 
SCIENCE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
HOME ECONOMICS AND 
ART ROOM FURNITURE 
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Ameriean 
Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Reading Jaught Successfully from the 
inat Grade Right through High Sohal .. ; UKs 





BETTS BASIC READERS 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


This outstanding reading series provides all the materials needed to teach every 
child to read . . . and it makes the complex job of teaching reading easier for the 
busy teacher. Each story is a charming literary creation by a top-flight juvenile 
writer. Each language learning is controlled just as carefully as vocabulary. 
Grades One through Six —: Story Books, Study Books, Teacher’s Guide Books. 


THE MASTERY OF READING 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


Because knowing how to read is the keystone of reading enjoyment, reading skills 
are a major point of emphasis in this exciting new series. Reading helps in the 
Story Books are supplemented by a thorough reading program in the Study Books. 
Every selection was tested for pupil interest and sound literary content, Grades 
Seven through Twelve—Textbooks, Study Books (Grades 7-9), Teacher’s Guides. 























SCRIBNERNY’ Wilson E. Somers 


cordially invites you to visit 


where books of special interest to Virginians will 


@ The Scribner History and Social Studies Series 
@ The Wonderworld of Science Series 

@ The Reading Today Series 

@ Stone and Smalley’s Basic Handwriting Series 

@ Government of the United States, by Walker et al. 
@ United States of America, by Riegel and Haugh 


A delightful collection of Scribner School Library Books 


Booth No. 83 


be exhibited — 


plus a 
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Presiding, S. G. Stewart, President 

THE LOCAL SCHOOL TEACHING MATERIALS CEN- 
rER, Bertha Baker, Curator of Materials, Parker 
School District, Greenville, South Carolina 

Business Session 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Friday, October 24 





10:00 A.M., VEA Headquarters Auditorium, 116 
South Third Street 
Presiding, Joseph V. Dellapenta, President 
Joint meeting with Industrial Arts Section 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW, R. Lee 
Hornbake, Profesor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland 
Business Session 
WRITING SECTION 
October 22-24, Exhibit Booth No. 10, Mosque 
President, W. C. Locker 


Consultation Service 


Other Meetings 
DISTRICT € SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 22 


5:30 P.M., John Marshall High School Cafeteria 

Presiding, Leslie Bush, President 

Arrangements, Roland Galvin, Secretary 

Dinner (Elementary and Secondary School Principals 
invited ) 

HE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL FOR IMPROVING THE 
CURRICULUM, George W. Denemark, Executive 
Secretary, Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


JOURNALISM TEACHERS 
Friday, October 24 
10:00 A.M., VEA Headquarters, 116 South Third 


Street 
Presiding, Jean M. Chambliss, Regional Director, 
National Association of Journalism Directors 
Organizational meeting for all interested teachers of 
Journalism 


MADISON COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, October 23 


3:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Room 

President, General Alumnae Association, Mrs. S. A. 
Modisett 

Hostesses—Junior Group, Mrs. Wallace Chandler, 
Acting President 
Senior Group, Cleo Allen, President 

Tea 

Friday, October 24 

3:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 

Board Meeting, Madison College Alumnae Associa- 
tion 

for OCTOBER, 1952 

















STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 24 





10:00 A.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 

Presiding, Paul Hounshell, Chairman 

Board of Directors Meeting 

12:30 P.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 

Luncheon 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Friday, October 24 





11:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Green Room 
Board of Directors Meeting 

12:30 P.M... Ewart’s Cafeteria, Green Room 
Presiding, Margaret Clifton, President 
Luncheon 


VIRGINIA GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Friday, October 24 





12:30 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 

Presiding, Charles F. Lane, President 

Arrangements, Rosalind Carter, Secretary 

Luncheon 

A YANQUI FROM VIRGINIA LOOKS AT THE BRAZII 
OF TODAY, Col. Sidman P. Poole, Virginia Geo 
graphical Institute, University of Virginia, Char 
lottesville 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


Theme: Learning to See 
Thursday, October 23 


10:00 A.M., Meet at Hotel William Byrd 
Trips to Richmond Schoo] Lunchrooms 
Group 1—Thomas Jefferson High School 
Binford Junior High School 
Group 2—Helen Dickinson School 
Maury School 
Group 3—Robert E. Lee School 
Mary Munford Schoo! 


Friday, October 24 


9:30 A.M., Summer Hill School, 3511 Court House 
Road 
Registration 
10:00 A.M., Summer Hill School, Auditorium 
Presiding, Virginia Allen, President 
10:30-11:45 A.M.—Group Meetings 
Cutting Your Kitchen Mileage—Celeste Reynolds, 
District Supervisor at Large, Eastern Virginia 
Nutrition Intrigue—Mabel Todd, Nutrition Consul- 
tant, State Health Department 
Lunchroom Ills and Cures—Catherine Bausamen, 
District Supervisor, Home Economics Education, 
Wocdstock 
Glamour in Our’ Lunchroom—Evelyn 
Lunchroom Supervisor, Martinsville 
Mrs. Hester Webb, Lunchroom Supervisor, Roa 
noke 








Newell, 
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Would You Like More Recognition’—-Loula Con 
nelly, District Supervisor, Home Economics Edu 
cation 

11:45 A.M.—Exhibits 

12:15 P.M.—Luncheon 

1:30 P.M.—General Meeting 

Presiding, Evelyn Newell, Vice-President 

Guest Speaker (Pending) 








superior 


Laboratory equipment THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
by Southern Desk Company JOURNEYS 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory GRADE 7 


equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- PROSE AND POETRY 


turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 


The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- ADVENTURES 


ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. GRADE 8 


ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture ... all 


made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE nations—literary master- 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE pieces of many periods. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact ' 
| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY Mr. R. V. Augustine 


representing 





Mr. J. L. Edwards, Jr.. Box 137, Driver, Va 
Mr. Bruce B. Johnston, Box 2258, Roanoke, \ 
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* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffollc 9940 THE L. W. SINGER C0. INC. 


Phone 4-1753 


2:30-3:00 P.M.—Business Meeting 
Presiding, Virginia Allen, President 


Circulating Exhibits available to teachers by the Vir 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts will be on display at the 
VEA Headquarters during the Convention. 

Lunch Counter for snacks and light refreshments 
will be operated in the ballroom of the Mosque (ex 
hibit room) for the convenience cf those attending 
the Convention. 


Visit Convention 
Exhibits 


PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 





Basically American texts 





which include literature 
of many other countries. 


PROSE AND POETRY 
THE EMERALD BOOK 
GRADE 3 
PROSE AND POETRY 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK 
GRADE 4 
PROSE AND POETRY 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
GRADE 5 
PROSE AND POETRY 


GRADE 6 
PROSE AND POETRY 


Art masterpieces of many 








R ACU S 
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OUR SINGING WORLD | & 


Pitts - Glenn - Watters 


Here is everything that you need for a successful music program in 
srades 1-6. 


* Brightly illustrated books that provide a rich fund of lilting songs 
that children love to sing. 


“New Guides and Teaching Suggestions, one for kindergarten and 
grades 1, 2, and 3; the other for grades 4, 5, and 6. For each grade, the 





Guides give a month-by-month outline of songs, with explicit directions 
for teaching nearly every song. Also included are alphabetical indexes 
for easy reference, and a general discussion of the Pitts-Glenn-Watters 


developmental approach. Write for more information to 


* Piano Accompaniments and Records for each grade. Music teachers GS | N N A N D 


and supervisors all over the country are enthusiastic about OUR 
SINGING WORLD . . . “With this attractive material study has become 
fun for the children and learning to read music is a pleasure.” . . . COMPA N Y 
“The authors have really given us a series of music books that ‘has 


everything’.” 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 











AMERICA’S FAVORITE! 
WORD MASTERY Spellors 


For Every-Pupil Spelling Success—Grades 1-8 






































Be sure to see this ALL-NEW Series! You will easily recognize in 























Ede 4 WORD MASTERY SPELLERS the remarkable features which make 
in Full Color this program the choice of educators everywhere 








ADOPTED IN OVER 5400 SCHOOL SYSTEMS! Including Exclusive Adoption in California— Adopted in 
Texas, Tennessee, Nevada, Indiana—Already used in Albany. Boston, New York City, Washington, D. C.. 
Baltimore, Denver, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. Acclaimed by Teachers and Supervisors Everywhere—Truly 
\merica’s Favorite Speller! 








CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING NEW FEATURES... |-———————-------------- 
VSciertific and Practical Word List meets every-pupil need. Special! Ease Your Teaching Load! 
COMPLETE WORD STUDY Program—Phonics and English Skills. | WORD MASTERY 
Yincludes MEANING, USAGE, and DICTIONARY TRAINING. | P 
VYRegular TESTING and REVIEW ensure every-pupil progress. | Spelling Progress Books 
vPROVE D, MODERN TEACHING METHODS get maximurn results | There ic @ G@erent Spelling yewevesey ss 
¥Written by \MERICA’S OUTSTANDING SPELLING AUTHOR. Progress Book for each grade WORD MASTERY 
Request Samples for Examination keyed exactly lesson by lesson S , 
| with the WORD MASTERY Lia 3 
CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS |, srevier Textbook. Teach 4 
400 S. Front St. Columbus 15, Ohio | on in een vide eee 
save 5 ssure every- 
Virginia Representative | pupil success! Price only 18¢ 
W. FRANK CAIN, 215 E. Windsor, Alexandria each! 
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Speling Skil — 
——) @ Enriched phonics program 

@ Dictionary program builds confident command over 


words—their meaning, pronunciation, spelling and use 


@ A simple, effective error-reduction plan 


Remember—SPELLING GOALS strengthens reading 
skills while it builds spelling power! 


J. W. BLAND, Representative 











WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3 * Dallas 1 * Pasadena 2 





what kind of insurance company protects you best? 





Is it the company whose policies receive nationwide service in time of trouble? It may 
well be, as such service is rendered by all good insurance companies. But above all else, 
experience proves that the know-how of the people who guide the insurance company is the 
most important feature of good protection. 

What does this mean for you? The Horace Mann Insurance Company, home office 
Springfield, Illinois, offers complete teacher insurance programs which are tailored to fit closely 
your resources and family situations. The directors of the company believe that they recognize 
more protection needs, more income ranges, and more family group combinations than any 
other teacher insurance company. Thus you can buy the best insurance ever offered to meet 











your exact need for less money ese directors know teacher situations, as all directors, with 
he exception.of several business @@isors, are today actively engaged in school work. 
a wetetoduytor informatialy dmbospital, surgical, income-protection, orautomobile insurance, 
Ay a a PP are 


por a complete insurance program. Address Service Secretary, 
m@ny, 116 S. Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


* gh Medan 
Wg MONG 


YEARLY GROWTH 36.3% 





¢- 


THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street * Richmond 19, Virginia 
HOME OFFICE © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








SPONSORED BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Some Gems On Golden Anniversary 


Year Programs of 
Departments and Sections 


Dr. J. P. Allen speaks on “The 
Will to Selfhood” at the luncheon 
meeting of the Department of Visiting 
Teachers on Friday. He is pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Charlottes- 
During 1951-52 he has served 
Charlottesville 
Chapter of the Mental Hygiene So- 
He has also been 
pastor advisor to the Baptist Student 
Union Councils of both the Univer- 


ville. 
as president of the 


ciety of Virginia. 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville and 


State Baptist Student 
Union during this period, and has long 


the Virginia 


been active in student and youth work. 
Born in Birmingham, Alabama, he later 
moved to Minden, Louisiana, which is 
still called “home.” Dr. Allen holds 
an A.B. degree from Louisiana College 
and Th.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville. 

Jack Bookbinder brings “The 
Pennsylvania Story” to the Art Section 
on Friday afternoon. This is a dra- 
matic story of Pennsylvanians at work, 
at play, and at prayer, told through 
the synchronized use of color pictures, 
This 
use of the arts, begun by Mr. Book- 
binder about seven years ago is now 
being adopted in various parts of the 
country as a technique to interpret 
in dramatic form the cultural heritage 
and contributions of a given communi- 
ty—city, State, or nation. Mr. Book- 
binder is with the Art Division of the 
Board of Education in Philadelphia. 


singing, music, and narration. 





He is assisted in his presentation by 
Mrs. Emeline Weakley, musician, and 
E. Virgil Cooper, projectionist. 
Kenneth E. Brown has a wide 
range of teaching experience to pro- 
vide background on what he has to 
say on “Trends in Evaluating in Math- 
ematics” to the Mathematics Section 
on Friday afternoon. He has an un- 
derstanding of mathematics teaching 
problems on all grade levels from ele- 
mentary through college. His experi- 
ence in industry as general construc- 
tion foreman and electronics specialist 
in the Navy has shown him many mean- 
ingful applications of mathematics. He 
is now Specialist for Mathematics with 
the U. S. Office of Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dr. Brown, a native 
of Oklahoma, received his B.S. degree 
from Oklahoma State College, his M.A. 
from Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, and the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
Hugh K. Cassell speaks to the 
Virginia Vocational Association on 
Friday afternoon on “‘Vocational Edu- 
cation in the Total Program of the 
Public Schools.” Mr. Cassell assisted 
in setting up and operating an adult 
school for the training of vocational 
workers for war industries when he 
was principal of Richlands High 
School during 1941-45. He became 
superintendent of Tazewell County 
Schools in 1945 and served in this 
capacity until August, 1947, when he 


was appointed superintendent of 
schools in Augusta County. Since that 
time he has been active in the establish- 
ment and operation of the Woodrow 
Wilson Technical School and the train- 
ing facilities of the Woodrow Wilson 
Education Center. A native of Tazewell 
County, Mr. Cassell holds a B.S.C. de- 
gree from Mercer University and his 
M.Ed. degree from Duke University. 
He is president of the Fishersville Ru- 
ritan Club and active in community 
and professional groups, having served 
for a number of years on the VEA 
Board of Directors. 


Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, an out- 
standing authority on the exceptional 
child, will talk to the Special Educa- 
tion Section on “The Education of the 
Exceptional Child” at their Friday aft- 
ernoon meeting. Dr. Elstad is presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Gallaudet College is the 
only college for the deaf in the world. 
He was formerly superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf and the 
Wright Oral School in New York City. 





Hugh K. Cassell 
Speaker 


Virginia Vocational 
Association 








Dr. J. P. Allen Bertha Baker Jack Bookbinder Kenneth E. Brown 
Speaker Speaker Speaker Speaker 
Department of Visiting Teaching Materials Art Section Mathematics Section 

Teachers Section 
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15 Reasons Why the MC Delineascope is 
the Ideal Filmstrip and Slide 
Projector for School Use 





Model MC Delineascope 
Priced from $92.00 


DOUBLE LAMP HOUSE 


Rest your hand on top during lengthy 
operation—you can’t burn it. 


FAST, POSITIVE ELEVATING LEVER 
Point it down, point it up—the quick- 
est, easiest control of all. 


HARD COATED FIRST SURFACE 
REFLECTOR 


It’s extremely durable and efficient. 


AMERICOTE OBJECTIVES 


Spencer advanced optical design plus 
Americoting assures the best in color o1 
black and white slides or film. All ob- 
jectives are carefully balanced achro 
matically and anastigmatically. 


DESIGNED BY OPTICAL EXPERTS 
and manufactured by one of America’s 
leading and oldest scientific instrument 
makers, it combines superb optical qual- 
ity with many operational conveniences 
not previously found in any one instru- 
ment. 


Write today for more 
detailed information 
and price list. 


LIFT-OFF CARRYING CASE 


Compact, gray leatherette covered. 


TRIPLE-ACTION FAN COOLING 


Lamp house, condensing system, and 
both sides of film are kept amazingly 
cool by directed blasts of air with in- 
duction-type electric motor (AC only). 


A. 0. PATENTED HEAT-ABSORBING 
GLASS 


Film is doubly protected against burn- 
ing. 


INSTANTANEOUS FILM THREADING 


Just insert end of film in slot and turn 
knob—that’s all. 


REMOVABLE SLIDEFILM UNIT 


Switch instantly from slidefilm to slides 
and vice-versa. 


NO PRESSURE PLATE 


Film is held only at extreme edges— 
nothing to touch or mar emulsion. 


RAPID CHANGE FROM SINGLE TO 
DOUBLE FRAME 


Hinged mask moves aside with the flick 
of a finger. 


PRECISE FILM FRAMING 


Dual-knob film advance centers each 
frame silently and accurately. 


SILENT AUTOFOCUS SLIDE CARRIER 


All slides—glass, cardboard, or metal— 
are automatically centered in _ focal 
plane. No refocusing is necessary after 
initial adjustment. 


360° ROTATABLE FRONT 


Front stops anywhere to assure perfect 
positioning of frames regardless of 
alignment. 


TWO-ELEMENT ASPHERIC 
CONDENSING SYSTEM 


Illumination is even to the very edge. 
Each element is easily removable and 
cannot be replaced incorrectly. 


Motion Picture Supply (Co. 


Audio-Visual Division 


714-16 N. Cleveland St. 
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Raymond E. Henderson 


Speaker 


Guidance Section 


Raymond E. Henderson brings 
to the Guidance Section luncheon on 
Thursday a message on “Vocational 
Guidance—Its Value and Possibilities.”’ 
Mr. Henderson has been general super 
intendent of all manufacturing of the 
Dan River Mills in Danville since 
1949, 
manager of the Schoolfield Division of 
He has 
also been associated with the Bibb 


Before this promotion he was 
Dan River Mills for six years. 


Manufacturing Company of Colum- 
bus, Georgia and the Graniteville 
Company of South Carolina. All three 
firms with which he has been con- 
nected have had active training pro 
At Dan River 
this year there are around 2724 em- 


grams for employees. 


ployees attending some 180 classes on 
§4 different subjects. Mr. Henderson 
has been active in promoting adult 
education, both in vocational subjects 
and public school subjects. 
born in Anniston, Alabama, and at- 
tended Mercer University in Macon, 
Georgia. 


He was 


Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons pre 
sents “Reading in Mathematics” at the 
Friday morning session of the Mathe- 
All of her teaching 


experience has been in her native city 


matics Section. 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where 
she has taught mathematics from the 
third grade through the twelfth grade 
She is now teaching senior mathematics 
at Perry High School in Pittsburgh. 
Last year she served as co-chairman for 
the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
She is the organizer and president of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics and active in other 
professional groups. From the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, she holds B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 
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Dr. Paul McKee 
Speaker 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


Dr. Paul McKee brings an inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory problems 
of elementary education to the pro- 
gram of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals on Thursday. Since 
1940 he has been Director of Elemen- 
tary Education at the State College of 
Education at Greeley, Colorado. For 
many years he was director of the 
Ernest Horn Elementary School at the 
State College and professor of Elemen- 
tary Education. He has also served 
as superintendent of schools in Han- 
over, Illinois, and as supervisor of ele- 
mentary school instruction at Hibbing, 
Minnesota. Dr. McKee is author of 
the Language for Meaning Series and 
other publications in the field of Lan- 
guage Arts. He graduated from Mon- 
mouth College in Illinois and secured 
his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees at 
the State University of Iowa. 





Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr. 
Speaker 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr. will 
address the Department of Classroom 
Teachers on Friday morning. He is 
the new president of Radford College. 


Before this appointment he was pro- 
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America and its Railroads 
have grown up together! 




















It was the year 1830 when steam loco- 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks 
in the United States. Men soon discovered 
that here was a better way to travel and a 
wonderful new way to reach wider markets 
with their goods. The real growth of in- 
dustry and agriculture in America began. 








Within the next forty years—by 1910— 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
200,000 miles of railroad lines. Now 
America had the continent-wide, all-sea- 
son, all-commodity, low-cost transporta- 
tion service so essential to the growing 
needs of an ever growing country. 








Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
the continent. With easier and more eco- 
nomical transportation, the vast American 
West was now truly opened for settlement 
and development. Prairies became fertile 
farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
ing commercial centers. 











oO Ricks ant nten 
R88 see ewer ert 
us 
_ 
a ~/ 


Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demonstrated 
their indispensable service in time of war 
as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
per cent of all war freight and more than 
97 per cent of organized military travel in 


World War II. 





Since World War Il, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 
services. Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 
to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 
more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 


upon your request. 


Rms You'll enjoy THE 
~~ i) “* RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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We Gwe You Fwe... 


five important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


Be 
2. 


Improved child-experience stories 

A gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear- 
cut lessons on word meanings and word usage 

Separate teaching plans for superior, average, and immature 
groups 

Workbooks that provide necessary and stimulating practice in 


language skills—including Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 
mature groups 


The latest in teaching aids: Reading Readiness Picture Cards; 
Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Inte- 
grated Textfilms. 


For details. write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Ill. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
SCOTT NOBLIN, Virginia Representative 






















*Less than 






$70.00! 


SVE School Master 


LOWEST PRICED’ 
300-Watt, Blower Cooled 
Dual Purpose 


Projector 
in the World! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 


information .. . or write to the 
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SOCIETY FOR 


School Master 





A Business Corporation 


Created by SVE. . . makers of 
internationally famous Instructor and 


Skyline projectors. Dept. ST-3 





VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 











| 
| 
| 





fessor of Education and Psychology at 
Mary Washington College in Freder- 
icksburg, having come to Virginia in 
1939. For three years prior to this he 
was teaching assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Education at Yale University. 
He has also been a teacher, principal 
and superintendent of schools at Dixon, 
Missouri. Born in Doniphan, Missouri, 
he holds an A.B. degree from Southwest 
Missouri State College, M.A. from the 
University of Misscuri, and a Ph.D. 
from Yale University. 





Dr. E. Laurence Palmer 
Speaker 


Secondary Science 
Section 


Dr. E. Laurence Palmer will 
conduct a Conservation Education 
Workshop at the Secondary Science 
Section on Friday afternoon. Since 
1922 he has been Science and Nature 
Study professor at Cornell University, 
where he graduated. Dr. Palmer edited 
the Natural History series and the 
Cornell Rural School Leaflet series. He 
is a staff member of Nature Magazine 
and the author of several books in the 
field of nature study. Active in many 
scientific organizations, he has served 
as president of the American Nature 
Study Society and the National Asso- 
ciation of Biology Teachers. 





Dr. H. C. Lipscomb 
Speaker 
Classical Section 
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Because Joachors Profor 
SECURITY TO UNCERTAINTY— 


*® More than 2,000 Teacher Organizations in 46 states have made 
Washington National Group Insurance available to their mem- 
bers. 


® Thousands of teachers REINFORCE their income against boss 
from disability through a Washington National Plan sponsored 
by their local Association. 





Davis Y. Paschall A NOTE TO ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS: 
Speaker 


; ‘ Our staff of salaried representatives stands ready to serve 
School Secretaries Section : 


you and your association. 
| 
| 


Davis Y. Paschall will give his | . 
views on “What Makes a Good Sec- Washington National Insurance 


retary” at the School Secretaries Sec- 
tion luncheon on Friday. He i$ Asso- Company 


ciate Director of Instruction with the 





ERNEST CRAGG 


State Department of Education. Be- | Group Supervisor 

fore advancing to this position, he has | CHARLES WILLIAMS 

served in various capacities with the | CHARLES COOPER 

i . | MARTIN BILLINGS 

State Department of Education, in ARTHUR BLANCHAT 

cluding Assistant Supervisor of Sec- Group Representatives 
ondary Education, Acting Coordinator 

of Teacher Education, and Director of 217 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond, Virginia 


Elementary Education. Mr. Paschall 
attended the public schools of Lunen- 
burg County and took his A.B. and ee 
M.A. degrees from the College of Wil- 

liam and Mary. He has completed 
residence work toward the Doctor’s 
degree at the University of Virginia. 


PLEASE STOP AND SEE US AT THE CONVENTION: BOOTH 90 














Free teaching material 







ona touchy subject 


For you: Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Modess offers you a complete teaching plan which 
Srvrebio ov. 

imensitual Hygiene 


was prepared under the supervision of leading educa- 


tors and doctors. It contains a teaching guide, large 





| anatomy chart, two booklets about menstruation for 


teen-agers plus cards for ordering other free material. 


For your students: “Growing Up and Liking It.” Brightly 
illustrated, this wise and helpful little book explains men- 


struation in a young girl’s own language. It describes the 





why’s and wherefore’s of this important physical function 








A } . i and gives many tips on health, beauty and poise. Approved 
Col. Sidman P. Poole by doctors. 
Speaker Mail coupon below to get portfolio and as many copies of 
Virginia Geographical the booklet as you need . . . no charge at all to you. 
Society : ) 
Cicee,. Seen se OU eh ee rere nennnnenbtadbnenenhiibdinaieenercnananimendudains . 


“A Yanqui from Virginia Looks at g Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-10, Milltown, N. J. 
the Brazil of Today” at the luncheon | | Please send me 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 





meeting of the Virginia Geographical [| Modess Educational Portfolio ( _—_) copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
Society on Friday. Widely traveled, Name____ 


he has been geographer to the Syracuse 





Please Print 


4 Address _ edith - — 
Andean Expedition, the Syracuse Gaspe 


Expedition, and the Syracuse Yucatan 
Expedition. He has also done field | 
work in New York State, Vermont, | 
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“Seven dolls and five baseball bats” 











Long Distance Service. Too. Is Faster 


When You Give the Number You Want 





When you give the Long Distance Operator the out- 
of-town number you want, she can put your call 
through without first calling Information at the dis- 
tant city. This saves you time — and helps speed urgent 
Defense calls too. Our Business Office will be glad to 
give you a free Personal Telephone Directory for 
listing out-of-town numbers, 


: ») The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 








4 Lavish NEW Editions of 


© Working with Vumbers 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 


COMPLETE REVISIONS WITH 
o) © THE SAME BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF EARLIER EDITIONS 














e ALL NEW EXERCISES 

° ALL NEW ILLUSTRATIONS IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR 
You're missing the thrill of a lifetime if you 
haven't seen the four new editions of Work- 
ing With Numbers, Books | and 2 — the 
books that. are first in program, first in use 
of color, and first in the hearts of teachers 
and pupils in American schools. See them — 
use them — this year! 
WORKTEXT © Books 1 and 2 
TEXT EDITIONS * Books 1 and 2 
TEACHER'S EDITION ® available for each book 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 








upper Great Lakes region, Chicago area, 
England, Brittany, Venezuela, Gaspe, 
and Yucatan, as well as serving with 
the War Department in North Africa. 
Since 1947 he has been director of the 
Virginia Geographical Institute and 
was previously professor and chairman 
of the School of Geography at the 
University of Virginia. Active in 
many professional organizations, he 
is author, lecturer, and consultant in 
the field of geography. Born in Syra 
cuse, New York, he has B.S. and M.S 
degrees from the University of Syra 
cuse and holds a Ph.D. from the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 





Dr. Francis W. Sisson 


Speaker 


Guidance Section 


Dr. Francis W. Sisson presents 
“Guidance in the Virginia Public 
Schools” at the Friday afternoon meet- 
ing of the recently reactivated Guid- 
ance Section. This year Dr. Sisson 
was advanced to Supervisor of Guid- 
ance at the State Department of Ed 
ucation. Since 1948 he has served as 
Assistant Supervisor of Secondary Ed 
ucation with the State Department of 
Education. The year previous to this 
connection he was high school coun 
selor at the College of William and 
Mary. He has held high school prin 
cipalships at Martinsville, Radford, and 
Eagle Rock, and he was also a class- 
room teacher in Montgomery County. 
Dr. Sisson won his Ed.D. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity this year, where he secured his 
M.A. degree. A native of Montgom 
ery County, he holds a B.S. from the 
University of Virginia. 





See what’s new by visiting the 


Convention Exhibits 
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Dr. D. D. Lessenberry 
Speaker 
Business Education Section 





ka? ae i 
Sherwood Reeder 


Speaker 
Business Education Section 


Superintendent 
Continued from page 17) 


viding adequate housing, financing 
teachers salaries, financing the en- 
tire program, and increased duties. 
It is felt that he, along with the 
county superintendent, is doing a 
commendable job with the facili- 
ties which he has at his disposal. 

The greatest handicap, and in 
all probability the thing which 1s 
preventing the county and city 
superintendent from doing a more 
effective job is the lack of adequate 
funds. This is true in the majority 
of counties and has resulted in 
such major problems as inadequate 
housing, lack of qualified teachers, 
and the lack of sufficient staff mem- 
bers. Some progress has been made 
in recent legislation and by efforts 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, as well as the efforts of some 
local counties and cities. Much 
still remains to be done. 
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bd (Mos Shoes 


For the Busiest Feet in America! 


8.95 to 12.95 











Ours Alone in— 
®@ Richmond 

@ Norfolk 

@ Newport News 
@ Portsmouth 
@ Roanoke 


> 
et 


PT io 


xX RSS ay we 


417 & 300 E. Broad 
3120 W. Cary St. 











WELCOME TO EXHIBIT BOOTH 115 
SEE THE VERY LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


YOUR COMPLETE AUDIO-VISUAL DEALER 
Serving Virginia Schools Since 1927 


J. M. STACKHOUSE COMPANY 


5803 Patterson Avenue 
RICHMOND 26, VA. Phone 5-2871 











“Look Us Over Once, 
Look Us Over Twice!” 


FIRST, at our Booths Nos. 91 and 92 at the Mosque, THEN, at 
our complete Showrooms, 311 East Main St., at 4th, just two blocks 
from Hotel John Marshall! We shall be pleased to have your visit! 











JOHN G. KOLBE, Inc. 





THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
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Pre-School Conference 


(Continued from page 21) 


rooms attractive before pupils ar- 
rive for registration the next day. 

Wednesday morning many of 
the pupils arrive before the teach- 
ers. Old pupils obtain their spring 
registration cards from the office 
to check them for changes. New 
pupils must wait patiently in line 
until someone can assist them with 
the registration forms. 


Team Work 


Another free lunch! This time 


Refreshment that's 
Nourishing, too! 





Growing youngsters can 
enjoy their way to good health 
with nourishing Sealtest ice 
cream ...a healthful food 
to build strong bones and 
healthy bodies. 


Southern Dairies 


PRODUCTS 





the Student Cooperative Associa- 
tion has teamed with the Future 
Homemakers’ Club to display their 
abilities for welcoming the teachers 
back to school. 


The afternoon is devoted to 
summarizing the first day of regis- 
tration and additional committee 
meetings led by members of the 
County Supervisory Staff. 


On Thursday, buses bring the 
remainder of the pupils for regis- 
tration as early as they did on 
Wednesday. Mid-day finds the 
teachers having to leave the school 
for lunch. The afternoon passes 
rapidly as we look forward to the 
party given by the Lions Club at 
Virginia Beach. 

Friday’s work consists of reports 
from the guidance committee, pro- 
fessional faculty committee, teach- 
er welfare committee, follow-up re- 
port on the class of the preceding 
year and county-wide professional 
groups. It seems that a few other 
minor reports were given, but who 
can expect John to remember all 
this the first time he hears or reads 
them? 


In the afternoon, the principal 
and executive committee discuss 
and answer a barrage of questions 
asked by the entire faculty. They 
range from professional ethics to 
planning the first day’s work. At 
three o'clock, we turn in plans for 
the first week of school, an evalua- 
tion of the Pre-School Conference, 
and depart from the building feel- 
ing that we are almost ready to 
begin school next week. 

Our Conclusions: 


1. Five days are not sufficient 
to cover the necessary items which 
make the school program start 
with maximum efficiency each year. 


2. The major purpose of the 
pre-school conference is to increase 
the efficiency of the instructional 
program by completing many rou- 
tine and in-service training activi- 
ties prior to the arrival of the 
pupils. 

3. Every person affected by the 
pre-school conference should help 
plan and execute the plans agreed 
upon. 


4. The most successful confer- 





ences are those which are the re- 
sults of continuous planning. 


5. Teachers gain psychological 
security and confidence through 
their advance planning and work 
for which they receive full pay. 


6. Teacher - pupil - community 
relationships become a reality dur 
ing the pre-school conferences, 


7. Pupils and teachers are ready 
to embark on an exciting year 
which has meaningful purposes for 
both groups. 





buy 


American 
Kor 
The Best 
In 
Stage 
Equipment 





AUR Bias 


AMERICAN 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


INC. 


615-617 HILLSBORO STREET 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


JOHN P. VOORHEES 
President 
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CLASS JEWELRY 
and 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Club Pins, Medals, Cups 


: ‘ | Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by Harold 
and Trophies Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of Sandusky, O. 


Cape ane Some ARCHITECTURAL 
ry VE Fag ee ye a | G ©] N Cc R E T E 


Mosque Theatre 





is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 





>< 


functions are combined in one fire- 
WALTER B. ANDERSON safe, enduring material. 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
RICHMOND, VA. 1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A nat lorg tion to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. .. through scientific research and engineering field work 


























Plan to visit our Exhibit Booth No, 46 DEVELOPMENTAL 
at The VEA Convention, October 21-24 


Ballroom, Mosque Theatre 


' READING SERIES 


BUILDINGS EQUIPMENT Bond, Alder, Cuddy, Wise 


A basic reading series complete with workbooks 


& SUPPLY CORP. and manuals for grades 1 to 6. 


“We Carry Everything But the Janitor” PHONICS WE USE 
\ series of Phonics Workbooks for grades | to 6. 
. Can be used with any basal reading series. 
FLoorR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT MY WORD BOOK 
Workbook Edition—Grades 1 to 8 
* Textbook Edition—Grades 2 to 8 


\ spelling series that does the job. 


CHEMISTRY AND YOU 


An up to the minute text adaptable to your High 
School classes. 


COMPLETE LINE OF CLEANING SUPPLIES 


* 


SANITARY CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 


PRODUCTS LYONS & CARNAHAN 


* WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 

Virginia Representative 

811-813 W. Broap PHONE 6-4986 MR. WADE HAYHURST 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA ee ere eee 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
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l Ready September 1952 


NUMBER BOOK |] 
NUMBER BOOK 2 


BY John R. Clark, Caroline Hatton Clark, 
and Charlotte W. Junge 


New — attractive — sound 
Groundwork for success in arithmetic 
Based on the meaning philosophy 
Delightfully illustrated in color 


For use independently or to precede the new 
GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC series by John R. 
Clark and others 





Grade 2 language textbook 


ROUND THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 


BY Mildred A. Dawson ano 


Bonnie Scales 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
C. G. BAILEY, State Representative 


Promotes spontaneous and creative expression 
Builds needed oral and written skills 

Colorful illustrations — ease of reading 

— simple presentation — full Teacher's Manual. 


For use independently or to precede the widely 
successful Dawson’s LANGUAGE FOR DAILY 


USE series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 




















SCHOOL PRINTING— 





We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 


the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Visit the LIPPINCOTT booth 
No. 72 


to examine 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN 
LIVING SERIES 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT | by 


You are invited! - - 


TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT 
THE CONVENTION IN 
RICHMOND. 


i ie i i i al 


STAGE EQUIPMENT | 


Smith-Clark-Henderson-Jones 


DRAPES 


202 E. CARY ST. 





NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. Chicago 








Richmond Issues Newsletter 

Volume 1, Number 1, of the League 
»f Richmond Teachers Newsletter re- 
cently made its appearance. It is an 
effort to bring news of the eight mem- 
ber organizations of the League to all 
members. And this first issue does just 
that in newsbits from several associa- 


The League of Richmond Teachers 
is composed of the Senior High School 
Teachers Association, Cafeteria Mana- 
gers Association, Elementary Teachers 
Association, Association, 
Supervisors and Directors Association, 
Junior High School Teachers Associa- 
tion, Nurses Association, and Secre- 


Principals 





ALONG THE WAY Book 1 
SHADES UNDER THE SUN .. Book 2 
ein AROUND THE CLOCK Book 3 
| vA ACROSS THE LAND Book 4 
SOUND FILMS: THROUGH THE SEASONS Book 5 
ENTERTAINMENT Attractive format 
RELIGIOUS Up-to-date content 
Beautiful illustrations 
wWwwWYeYwW YK 


W. F. MARMON, Representative 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 








SPEAKING 





tions. taries Association. 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 
White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up- 
to-date story about rubber — in- 
terestingly and dramatically told. 


WRITE TO: 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, WN. Y. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 9-15, 1952 








General Theme: CHILDREN IN TODAY’S WORLD 


Daily Topics 











Sunday November  9................00.. ... Their Churches 

Monday November 10............. on Their Homes 

Tuesday November 11.............00::::c000: ..... Their Heritage © ees cee ae 
Wednesday November 12......... ' soos Their Schools , ‘ 
Thursday ES rene er Their Country 

Friday November 14..... Their Opportunity 

Saturday November 15 Their Future 











Sponsoring Organizations 


VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND, VA. 


National Education Association 
The American Legion 
United States Office of Education 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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A MAJOR ANNOUNCEMENT! 
“The Childhood of Famous Amorucans Series” 


now available in a special School Edition 


Responding to school requests and needs, we announce the 
publication of volumes in this nationally recognized and es- 
tablished series in a special School Edition. Twenty volumes 
are now available in stock for immediate shipment: 


Atec Hamiton: The Little Lion Kit Carson: Boy Trapper 


ALECK BELL: Ingenious Boy Lou Genric: Boy of the Sand Lots 
AMELIA EaruHartT: Kansas Girl Louisa Atcortt: Girl of Old Boston 
Anpy Jackson: Boy Soldier LUTHER BuRBANK: Boy Wizard 
BuFFAo BIL: Boy of the Plains My Les STANDISH: Adventurous Boy 
Ciara Barton: Girl Nurse PauL Revere: Boy of old Boston 
DaNIEL Boone: Boy Hunter PocaHONTAS: Brave Gir/ 

GeorceE CarvER: Boy Scientist Tom Eptson: Boy Inventor 

JANE Appams: Little Lame Girl Wooprow WIiLson: Boy President 


JouHN Paut Jones: Salt-Water Boy Younc Aupuson: Boy Naturalist 


By February 1, 1953, a total of fifty volumes will be available 
in the School Edition. The program then will be expanded 
gradually to include the sixty-seven titles now published in 
the Trade Juvenile Edition, and thereafter to include new 
volumes from year to year. 


* Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets. 

* Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth. 

* Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level. 

* “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content.” 

* Distinctive children’s literature. Favorite story volumes. 

* Areas of “experience” living, social studies, Americanization, etc. 
* For “personal” reading. Volumes are “read, loved, reread.” 


* Per volume—List Price, $1.48, subject to regular school discount. 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School 
Edition. Feel free to request descriptive literature and 
order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 


Order with State-aid library funds 
through the VIRGINIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. Richmond. 





| 


| 
“Tt’s News to Us” | 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturer of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school suppl) 
store. If unable to find the products 
desired, use the coupon below. Your 
request for information will be for- 
warded to the producer. 





Lazy Lap-Board Desk for Stu- 
dents Serves as an individual desk 
for all students and can be used any- 
where. It is portable, light, durable 
and easy to carry. Size 18” x 24”. On 
one side there is a colorful United 
States pictorial map—also a ruler, time 
divisions, table for references and other 
useful data. On the other side a color- 
ful World Map with other handy ref- 
erence material. Excellent also for 
sewing, mending, games, tray. Cost 
$5.95 postpaid. 

The Best Book of Movable 
Seats was devised by a teacher for a 
quick practical and economical way 
of checking attendance in class, and 
home-room. Cards of individual stu- 
dents in the die-cut slots help the 
teacher to learn students’ names. Holds 
42 cards. Folds to size 5 %2x8'%”" and 
can be placed between book ends or in 
a drawer for easy storage. Cost of 
book plus 50 cards 55¢. 

See ’N Say word game was de- 
veloped for children who are just 
learning to read. The words used in 
the game are the ones found in the 
pre-primers from which children read 
when they are just beginning. Child- 
ren will have fun playing the game 
and at the same time will be learning 
their beginning words. Teaches, drills, 
entertains. Cost $1.95. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I should like more information 
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§ Rage “r” oysters and oysters. At The Occidental, 
they are different, superior, in both Quality and 
Flavor, yet no higher in price. Large, juicy, fat bivalves, 
bright gray in color, fresh, 
just out of their salt-water 
beds! And they will awaken 
your appetite, too! Try 
them anyway you like them 
best! 





212-214 N. 8th Street 














Delicious Food 
Prepared and 


Served in a 
Manner to Win 
Your Approval! 


TOWN HOUSE 








Luncheons - Dinners 
Homemade 
Ice Creams-Candies-Pastries 


513 E. GRACE STREET 


Open 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Closed Sundays 



















THOUSANDS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Await your choosing at the House of Schwarzschild 


Do your Christmas Shopping while you're in Richmond. 


SCHWADASCHILD 


Broad at Second 











“Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” 





























You ane cordially invited 


to select your new Fall Florsheim Shoes from the truly 
great variety of styles for men now on display at this fine 
new Florsheim Shoe Shop, where all the latest shopping 


comforts await you. 


IF | ors h elm Shoe Shop 


703 EAST BROAD STREET © ADJOINING GREENTREE’S 
Open Monday Nights till 9:00 




















EWART’S 
Cafeteria 


a. 


~ 








112-114 North Fifth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


EXCELLENT 
FOOD 


REASONABLE 
PRICES 


We like School Teachers” 


. 7 
— 


Other Ewart Locations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FIT ANY HANDWRITING PROGRAM 














TWO COMPLETE 
TEACHING AIDS 


ee ee a amen ee ck emma ee, 
Cniieeninenielal 





Primary Aid for Teachers 
Grades One, Two and Three 
112 pages plus cover 
Size 84% x 6 
PLASTIC BOUND 


Teachers will welcome the valuable help in teaching hand- 
writing available to them now through Dr. Freeman’s two 
new books — 


— Manuscript Handwriting Aid for 
Primary Teachers 


— Cursive Handwriting Aid for 
Elementary Teachers 


Each book is a complete manual for the grades it covers and 
is prepared for use with any handwriting program. 


e REFERENCE SOURCE 
e WHAT TO KNOW 
* WHERE TO FIND IT 





Elementary Aid for Teachers 
Grades Four, Five, Six, 
Seven and Eight. 

128 pages plus cover 
Size 8Y2 x 6 
PLASTIC BOUND 


Subjects treated include Information on Teaching Proce- 
dures, Teaching Devices and Supplementary Practice, Help 
in Finding Errors, Grading Chart, What to do with the 
left-handed child, Position of Paper and Posture of Body, 
Blackboard Writing, etc. 

The busy instructor will find these Teaching Aids a great 
time-saver. To have the personal guidance of Dr. Freeman, 
as through these Aids he applies his teaching knowledge and 
understanding of child psychology, is a privilege every con- 
scientious teacher will welcome. Here is truly priceless help 
in graduating from our schools good writers — good stu- 
dents — good citizens. 


Single copies, postpaid $1.35, net. 
Introductory Set of one each Primary and Elementary Aids, postpaid $2.50 net. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. - COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


© Handwriting Publishers since 1895 DEPT. V 























YOU ARE INVITED . 


TO USE THE FACILITIES AND TO 
EXPERIENCE THE ADVANTAGES OF 
SHOPPING AT THIS, ONE 
OF THE SOUTH’S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE AND 
MODERN APPAREL 
MEN’S 

STREET FLOOR—Men’s Furnishings 

SECOND FLOOR—Men’s Apparel, Hats, Sportswear, Shoes 


DOWNSTAIRS BUDGET STORE—Complete Men’s Clothing, 
Furnishings, Sportswear, Hats and Shoes 


LADIES’ 


STREET FLOOR—Sports & Travel Shop, Ladies’ Accessories 
THIRD FLOOR—Dresses, Suits, Coats, Furs, Millinery, Shoes 


BOYS 


FOURTH FLOOR— "Little Men’s’’ Shop, Junior and Cadet 
Apparel, Official Boy Scout Department, Hobby Shop. 


Dorry Pus 
GRACE AT SIXTH 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























PHONE 2-6575 
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A. J. Camden 


(Continued from page 21) 


of Directors of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association; Virginia Bar Asso- 
ciation; American Bar Association. 

Mr. Camden’s keen interest in af- 
fairs of his community, State, and 
nation is evidenced by his participa- 
tion in and service to the many civic 
and professional organizations in which 
he holds membership. 





Will Form Package includes 
Providence will form, legal seals, and 
pamphlet: “Vital Facts about Wills, 
and How To Make a Valid Will”. It 
is easy to understand, simple to use. 
Cost $1.00. Prompt refund if not 


completely satisfied. 
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Magnetic Recorder Projector 
records your own sound on 16mm film. 
The cost is low for top quality record- 
ing of your own commentary to any 
single perforated film. A_ practical 


means of varying film commentary to 
suit the educational background of 
specific audiences. Magnetic recording 
is especially important in the teaching 
of foreign languages. 

















TRICKS THAT TEACH 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 





There’s a scientific explanation for almost 
every trick. So, fun adds to knowledge when young- 
sters not only can do a trick but learn the “why” of 
it. Thus, you may welcome knowing about the tricks 
collected by Columbia University’s Prof. Lynde— 
each with full directions and easy-to-understand 
scientific explanation. Below are four of these tricks. 


~ LINE 








1. How to see a big, white ghost. 
Gaze steadily for one full minute at the 
white mouth of this black ghost. Then 
look steadily at one spot on white 
wall or ceiling. A white ghost appears, 
fades and appears. GHOST is 
caused by retinal fatigue—the 
“why” of which Prof. Lynde 
interestingly explains. 








2. You can’t do this trick. Stand 
with your heels and shoulders against 
the wall. Drop a handkerchief on 
floor about a foot from your toes. 
Try to pick it up without moving 
your feet or bending your knees. 
IT’S BALANCE vs, your 
center of gravity as 
Prof. Lynde shows. 





3. Try to lift an ice cube out of a glass of 
water with a loop of string. It can’t be done. 
Now, lay the wet loop on the ice cube and 
sprinkle it with salt. After 2 or 3 minutes, 
lift string and lift 
the ice cube, too. 
THIS IS FASCINATING 
PROBLEM im chang- 
ing temperatures, 
which Prof. Lynde 


makes clear. 





A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 
and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It always 
tastes so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Try it. 








il 





























\ 
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4. Bird enters cage. Place an envelope up- 
right on line. Place your nose and midfore- 
head against upper edge of envelope. Look 
at bird with one eye and at cage with other. 
Bird appears to enter cage. YOUR BRAIN 
fuses the two images. Prof. Lynde’s simple 
explanation tells how this is done. 


If further interested— Prof. Lynde’s tricks, 
with scientific explanations and descriptive 
sketches, are published in three volumes, 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Home Equip- 
ment, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Inexpen- 
sive Equipment and sCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. $2.00 each. 
If not in your library or bookstore, write to 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. 


Tricks 1 and 4 are found in volume three; 
trick 2 in volume two; trick 3 in volume one. 









AD A Mo $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


13th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY co.orapo BLpG.—isth & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. ©. 
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A SUPERIOR BASAL READING SERIES FOR GRADES ONE THROUGH SIX 


See and Do, A Reading Readiness Book 
Ned and Nancy (Pre-Primer)* 
Bigger and Bigger (Pre-Primer)* 
Little Lost Dog (Pre-Primer)* 
Molly, Pete, and Ginger (Pre-Primer) 
TPlay at Home (Pre-Primer) 

tA Home for Sandy (Primer) * 

TtRain and Shine (Primer)* 
*Something Different (First Reader)* 
TtLost and Found (Second Reader)* 


Secrets and Surprises (Second Reader, 
Level Two), published 1951 


tFun and Frolic (Third Reader) * 


Do and Dare (Third Reader, Level 
Two), published 1951 

Luck and Pluck (Fourth Reader)* 

Merry Hearts and Bold (Fifth 
Reader) * 


The Brave and Free (Sixth Reader) * 


* 


+ state-adopted in Virginia. 
* on the Virginia Public School Li- 
brary List. 





OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Advertisers in the Virginia Journal 


of 


Education offer you up-to-the min- 


ute material we believe you will find 
useful for personal or professional use. 
To insure having this when you want 


listed 


Orders for items 
cannot be 


order at once. 
in previous years 


filled. For the quickest response, write 
the advertisers direct. Or, use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


la. How the States Have Voted 


for President. A chart in col- 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


quantities desired. 
this coupon is for use only during 
this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item ordered. 


er re 
Subject taught...... Grade...... 
Ee es eee 
Ee ee 
Ms eres se paca Teena ee ee 
Enrollment: Boys. .... Girls... .. 


I have checked the items and 
I understand 


la 3a 5a 6a 14a 15a l6a 
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Reading for Interest ; 


Revised 


PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 


With PRACTICE BOOKS, TEACHERS GUIDES, and a 
READINESS FILMSTRIP, Play with Ned and Nancy 


This outstanding basal series provides a continuous program for 
the first six years of the child’s reading development, and lays 
the foundation for steady growth throughout the junior and 
senior high school years. Authors, editors, and illustrators, un- 
der the guidance of Dr. Paul Witty, have brought to READ- 
ING FOR INTEREST a thorough, scientific knowledge of the 
way children learn, and the way children grow. Sustained 
interest, enriched experience, and functional skills result from 
this comprehensive program in reading. Continuous evaluation, 
as recommended throughout the series, reveals each child’s 
growth in interests, appreciations, attitudes, habits, and skills. 


D.C. Meath and Company 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


ors, showing the number of elec- 
toral votes for each State as of 
1948 and how the state voted in 
every presidential election be- 
tween 1856 and 1948. Size 15” 
x 12”. This reprint from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia will 
stimulate keen interest in the 
present election and in the study 
of past elections. Useful in any 
grade studying Social Science or 
American History. 
3a. Growing Up and Liking It. 
A 29-page booklet on menstrua- 
tion .. . designed for use among 
girls 12 to 18 years of age. The 
presentation and explanation of 
menstruation is done simply, 
clearly, and naturally, with at- 
tractive illustrations and anatom- 
ical diagrams for clear com- 
prehension. A free copy for each 
girl in class. 
Sa. and 6a. ““You’re a Young Lady 
Now” and “Very Personally 
Yours” are two free booklets 


on menstruation for all ages. 
Sa. “*You’re A Young Lady Now” 
is especially prepared for girls 
9to 12. Written at the language 
level of these girls and covers 
only material of interest to them. 


14a. 


“Very Personally Yours”’ js 
an accepted help for girls in 
Junior and Senior High School. 
Praised by teachers, nurses, par- 
ent and church groups for ac- 
curacy, good taste, clarity. In- 
dicate number desired for class 
room distribution. 

Posture Posters set of 7— de- 
signed for use in the classroom 
to assist teachers in maintaining 
healthful posture. 

Quiz on Railroads and Rail- 
roading Free, illustrated, Quiz 
booklet, containing 300 ques- 
tions and answers on railroad his- 
tory, equipment, organization, 
One copy per 
Classroom quantities 


operations, etc. 
teacher. 
available on subsequent request. 
Christmas -- Thanksgiving 
booklet A new 16-page book- 
let devoied to Holiday filmstrips 
and slides from the SVE 
library. Describes and illustrates 
material for church and school 
programs for the two holidays. 


2x2 


Among the many new materials 
are “The Baby King”, “The 
Baby in the Temple”, “Thanks- 
giving with Jesus”, ““Rudolph— 
The Red-Nosed Reindeer”. 
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You'll enjoy shopping 


Long recognized as ‘“THE Shopping Center’’ of 
the South, Miller & Rhoads has grown and 
prospered with the South, offering its many 
friends and customers the very finest in mer- 
chandise and service. 


Z. A personal shopper 
< . «+ will go with you through the store 
\) if to acquaint you with our many depart- 
li 4 ments and help you select your needs, 
or she will shop for you! Third Floor. 


f: ~. Check your packages 
Uae - .. at our Basement Package Checking 
Counter, or we'll send your purchases 


if \e there and you may pick them all up at 
‘""* @ne time when you leave. Basement. 


Cash your checks 

- at our Basement Check Cashing 
counter. Only routine identification is 
required. 











at 





Mil Rhode 


Millon Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 


Today Miller & Rhoads proudly offers you 8 
floors of exciting shopping adventure, every 
service to make your shopping day pleasant 
and convenient. We invite you to visit us 
often . . . enjoy our many facilities. 


'_, Deluxe gift wrapping 
. . « for every-occasion gifts is avail- 
able at small charge at our Gift Wrap 
Bar. And we'll mail them for you, tool 


Street Floor. 


G _~ Our Wedding Services 

ts ~e} ... our Bridal Co-Ordinator and Bridal 

a i ‘ Consultants help the bride-to-be have 
| | her perfect wedding, advise friends 


about gifts. Second and Fifth Floors. 


= Our Home Advisory Service 


", ... will help you shop for your present 
S home, will help you plan that dream 
, home to the finest detail, within your 
A budget. Third Floor. 


The Tea Room 


. on the Fifth Floor, and our Base- 
ment Coffee Shop, provide delicious 
meals for your enjoyment. Afternoon 
tea in the Tea Room. 





Richmond, Virginia . . . Fashion Store of the South 


Our lovely, luxurious coats . . 


making fashion news over everything! 


\ Fabulous Stroock Coats 


* 


= * 


in new brushed wools, vibrant 
hues. Thalhimers Better Coats 


Fashion Floor. the third 


89.98 





